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The Active student Participation Program (ASPP) , 
developed by the Department of counseling and Personnel services in 
the (fniverslty of Maryland College of Education, was designed to 
disseminate knowledge of behavior modification principles. The course 
has been taught since the fall of ^971, and approximately 81 
in-service teachers have completed it. The course presents didactic 
material on behavior modification. The four areas of behavior 
modification case material are directed towards teachers of preschool 
children, teachers in the public schools, teachers in training, and 
evaluation of behavior modification programs. (Appendixes of related 
material follow each case material section when necessary.) (MJM) 
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Bthavtor Modification for Toachora 

In 1969, In the Department of Counseling and Personnel Services in the 
College of Education, the School Psychology Specialty Area came under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Donald K. Pumroy. Shortly after, it was decided that one of its 
primary missions would be to disseminate knowledge of behavior modification pria- 
clpUt to both pre-scrvice and In-iervlce teachers, Thlt goal was deemed as suf- 
ficiently Important to establish a program with this function in mind. 

The main thrust of the program has been carried out In the course called 
the Active Student Participation Program (AaS.P.P.), This course has been taught 
since the fall of 1971 and approximately 81 In-servlce teachers have completed 
It* This course presents the didactic material on behavior modification. The 
teacher also applies the behavioral principles In her class* While the course 
Is probably the most Important aspect of the program, there have been, and are, 
« variety of other ways In which behavior modification principles are taught to 
both prospective and ii\-scrvlcc teachers (I.e. workshops, presentations, and 
consultations). For each of these efforts, the goal Is the same: to familiar- 
Ige teach ers with behavior modification principles . The content of each presen- 
tation Is also the sane, varying only In the amount of knowledge that Is com- 
municated • 

The program has been well received by the participants. Teachers report 
that they are better able to reduce Inattentive and disruptive behaviors of 
the children and, thus, better help chlldien learn the appropriate social skills 
And academic oiaterlal. 

Budgetary support for this program Is modest, consisting of one profes.t 
sioMl position (Dr. Pumroy) and one graduate assistant. Much of the in-service 
education was conducted by Or. Pumroy and his advanced graduate students with- 
out specific financial support from the Department or Collegea 
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CASE MATERIAL CONTENTS 

Preface 
Sect ion 

1.1.0 Behavior Modification taught 

to teachers of preschool children. 

2.1.0 Behavior Modification taught 

to teachers in the Public Schools. 

3.1.0 Behavior Modification taught 
to teachers in training. 

4,1.0 Evaluation of Behavior Modification 

Programs • 



PREtACE 



The case material is presented in four section. The first 
section presents the teaching of behavior modification to toach- 
crr of preschool children. The overview of the work done is fol- 
lowed by an appendix which presents annual reports, a research 
project and a proposal for a Heads tart project. The second sec- 
tion concerns the work done with teachers in the public schools. 
Again, an overview of what has been done and planned is present- 
ed and followed by appropriate documents in the appendix. The 
third section is about the work done with prospective teachers 
and is followed with a report on such an effort. The fourth, and 
last section, presents the material on the evaluation of the pro- 
grM of teaching behavior modification to teachers. 



S'^aJTION 1.1.0 



Behavior Modification taught 
teachers of preschool childre 



Sectlun 1*1*G 

Behavior Modification Taught to 
Teachers of Preschool Children 

Over the last few decades more and more emphasis ha^ been placed 
on the learning of preschool children. Knowledge fron the psychological 
laboratories has pointed up the importance of earlier learning and this 
Importance has been reflected in various projects such as the Head Start 
Procram. One outstanding value of working with children at this level 
Is that they have had little time to practice undesirable behavior and, 
consequently, the application of behavior modification principles can 
modify behavior in a relatively short period of time. By modifying the 
behavior of the child at this early age, there is a reduced likelihood 
that the behavior will persist and, eventually, be a more serious and 
a more deeply ingrained problem* 

The Interaction with those in the School Psychology Program and 
preschool teachers has taken place in a variety of situations. The 
activities are divided into three areas: Work that took place in the 
past (i.e. before July 1972), work currently underway for the Fall 
semester 1972, and plans for the future. 

1.2 WORK DONE IN THE PAST 

1.2.1 Maryland Council of Participating Parents ^ Nursery Schools, Inc. 
For three years (1969-70, 1970-71, 1971-72) those in the School Psychology 
Program have worked with the teachers presenting principles of behavior 
modification. The usual procedure was to meet with the teachers monthly 
for more didactic presentations, \rtiile individuals would visit the 
individual school to help teach the principles in an applied setting. 
The number of teachers that took part each year was as follows: 1969-7O, 15 ; 
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1970-71. 12 ; 1971-72, 10 . Annual rej-orts for each year are included 
at the end of this section. Also included is an article on "response 
cost" that was developed while working with one of the teachers. 

1.2.2 Maryland U C's (Communit,; Centered Child Care) Committee., 

The School Psychology Program has been represented on the Advisory 
Council and on th> Research Committee. At the annual meeting, held in 
the Spring of 1972, a presentation was made on the application of behavior 
modification principles applied to preschool children. Approximately 120 
were in attendance. 

1.2.3 Annual meeting of the Maryland Council f or Participating Parents 
Nursery "chools 

Thir reetir-c, Mi in th-- sprinf^ of 1972, had a workshop presented 
by representatives in the School Psychology Program. The presentation 
consisted of a lecture on the application of behavior modification 
principles followed by question and answer period. There were approximately 
15 teachers and 15 parents in attendance. 

1.2.U PTA Presentations 

As the teachers must, and should, be responsive to the parents of 
the children. in the school, it seemed most important that the parents 
have some exposure to the behavioral approach. In this way questions 
or problems that might arise for the teacher in dealing with parents 
about behavior modification can be reduced because the parent has some 
sophistication. Consequently, School Psychvslogy personnel have given 
PTA talks on behavior modification. These talks to nursery school PTA's 



Sect: 1. 
pa«e • - 

have \ :en given enuring the academic years by School Psychology personnel 
and m^,\y of these presentations have been arranged by the University 
Speaker's Bureau. 

1.3.0 WORK CURRENTLY UTHDERWAY IN THE FALL 1972 

^'3>1 Maryland Council of Participating Parents Wiarsery School, Inc. 

This program will continue as it has in the past. School Psychology 
perse; el will meet monthly with the teachers and also will visit the 
individual schools to work with the teachers. As sane of the teachers have 
become Tairly knowledgable about the behavioral principles they will be 
involvi in the teaching of the new teachers. 

1*3.*- ^aild Care Center > Inc. 

This Is a nursery school in Rockville, Maryland. The School 
Psychology Program is represented on the Board of Directors and plans 
are underway to help the Board first, and then the teachers, to under- 
stand ^he principles of behavior modification. 

lj^a_3 ?' aryland U C*s (CoMnunity Centered Child Care) Conmittee 

The School Psychology Program continues to be represented on the 
Advise y Board and the Research Committee, When appropriate, in'problems 
that arise in these committee meetings, the behavioral approach is 
presented and explained. 

l,k FirrURE PLANS 

1.^.1 He>d Start Pi*osi*in 

O 
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Approval has been requested by the regional psychologist for 
working with the teachers of the Head Start Program in Annapolis, 
Maryland. Such a proposal has been developed and submitted for review. 
Its main focus is on conducting a behavior modification workshop for 
the teachers followed by regular consultation. A copy of the proposal 
is included at the end of this section. 

1.U.2 Maryland U c^s (Community Centered Child Care) Committee 

Plans are underway to prepare a workshop on behavior modification 
for the teachers in Day Care Centers and nursery schools. This workshop 
is to be carefully programmed with detailed written material and slide 
presentation. By having the program carefully detailed it can be presented 
by individuals who have had less experience in presenting a workshop. 
It also has the advantage of revealing flaws in the program so that they 
can be eliminated in futxire presentations. 



APPKNDIX FOR SECTION IJ.) 



Behavior Mod if ication taught to teaclu»rs 
of preschool cliildren. 



1.3.1 Annual Report for the Psychological Services 
Program for the Maryland Council of Participating 
Parents Nursery Schools, Inc. for 1969-70. 

1.5.2 Annual Report for the Psychological Services 
Program for the Maryland Council of Participating 
Parents Nursery School. 1970-72 

1.5.3 Annual Report for the Psychological Services 
Program tor the Maryland Council of Pc rtic ipating 
Parents Nursery Schools, Inc. for 1971-72, 

1.5.4 A response-cost technique: good economics in the 
control of disruptive behavior by Charles Kerns. 

1.5.5 Proposal for Consultation with Annapolis 
Headstart Program. 



1.5.1 
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Il*lplnff th« t««eh«r aehlcv* norm iul*t durlnr rest tlw> so ■ 
tho«« chtl(*r«n who «Mt«d to could listen to th« story rocords th«t v«r 

1- >Wlpln« a ekild who Isolatod hlwolf during story tlac to o%rt 
term In tho Krovp and la^orsct «or« with tbs ethor ehlldren. 

k. a«MMtl«« Mthods of toil«t trUaia^ to a aorthor of a 3 yoar old 
vtio «ms Kariae proHaaa at boat. 

). ■•Iplac a tsaciisr work wltli a siqr flrl who did aot spaak and raroly 
partlelpatod la aetUltlaa. 

Uorkian witk a taac h or wIm bad a toy la b«r class who would •P'rvl 
•11 of bis fr«« tlJBs 4rmmia€ ay la woshb's el«tlM«. 

7. Mslplac a taaahar chaaga tha batoaTl'vr of a boy who was fraquontly 
hl*.tla«' aad puahliw Um othar eblldraa. 

6. Nalplaf a ta«ehar work with a 1 yaar old boy U bis adjustiiisnt to 
aursary school, taltl'dly ha would aat stay unlaas his aothar stayad and If 
aha laft b« ««o«ld throw a t swpir tantruai. 

V. lalpiat a ta »8%8r uoaisiaH about a llttl* (irl who would pay 
attaatloa to a partl««lar task for «al|r a abort pariod. 

Hw polat at r a as ad thraa^sut tha r—r waa tha taatbsra wart la tha boat 
poaftlaa to daltaa prtklaM tha ahiMra* diaplirht aad it waa tha pap«*!9ioiilst 
rala to halp to aolwo tho praili tlM tiartiira OhaorwM. 
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ThuM aoat of Um Xmmehm n«if«d it m htlpful in th«lr vork vith the 
childrvn. a«*ra«t rfttidf («md) would b« *t tb* Uwl. Th« t««chcrs 

v^r* uk#(l to eoMHBt oa th* procr — la t«na. mm of th« rnMiinti vere: 

hwif«d •ttltttte and ap p r oa ch to a largt astrnt vith rafard to 
.r.e both la tto« elaaarooM aod at hoaa." 

"A llttla aora opportualty to do aoaa roaaareh la tha elaasrooa. 

"I find tha iadlTidual balp X'ira baaa gattiait in tha elaaarooa aoat 
valMbla." 

'*Vould prafar to hava diraet coataet vith payeboloflat for aebool rlalts. 

'*Mora diaaaaaioa partlaaat to p iflhlaai that ai^ l—A to adueatioaal 
prdblaaa latar oa. ' 

*I hava triad to appljr aaeh of tha Idaaa oa *ehaaclBff bahavlor' -it 
haa clvar n» aera tactlea to mo." 

"^la haa haaa a totally mv ^proaali for aoatroUiac bahavlor. It haa 
rofttlrcd a aa«plata ahlft la m tlUnklac Md wdarotaadinc of hov to daU 
vlth prtMUm, I a oa tl aaa to faal that bafeavlor la eaiaad «id that eai»a 
ahoaU ha daalt with alao." 
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Dot able to attend all of the seminars. Aa the material discussed 
in the seminars were cuaulattre aosit of the teachers missed part of 
the Mterial. In soae casea a reTiev vaa preaented but this caused 
aoae diaaatis fact ion asxmg thoae vho had already learned the 
naterial • 

F. While the role of the psychologlat vaa to work vlth In 
their dealing vith the children it later becas« appat tr 
teachera wanted to talk about their interactions with ^3, 
This vaa not corered during the year. 

P^aof for ^70^*71: from the experiencea learned during the paat year 
certain changea and new projecta will ba puraued: 

1. Row that aoM of the teacbara are faidlar vith the prograa they 
can be used to help ei^laia the approach to othera. The teachera 
are in a good poaition to help with the teaching of the approach 
becawe they uodaratand the probleaa that ariae in the nursery 
aehooli. 

2. Bom better procedure abould be vorked out to evaluate the program 
and hov it might be improved. 

3. A focua ahould be placed oo ket^ing the teacher Imaeraction vith 
the parenta ao that aamimMi tamiflte magr be made asmliable to 
the child. 

k. A pramlar asalMia em moam sammitive behavior of mm child. For th^ 

BMt ptirt flmiis^ *i^*70aiim fbems vaa oo diarugrkimm deviant behavttnrs. 
Sam aiMjilsa of saom itmi 1 as behavior would be ^mvelopment of 
s»tmr akilla* Imarmimg hms to interaet vith otbar-children » 
devalmpment aT vestal akSUa » laarming aoaw of ttor baaic behavior 
tbam are a fwarunaai of saaiing akilla. 

5. Durii« the year aoam paiamta aahad about help vitk thair children^ 
problema. Uttla tiM waa avaliAle ao little mm mm dome. Rext 
year hov acme work adi^t be dome vith intareeted yvamta might be 
explored. 

f 

Overall it haa bean a challamgiBg aad atimulatiag taaa to provide 
peyehelagieal aervieea fbr the auraary achool. X ahare m iah; ap atudenta 
vhaa I aay X hope ehildrem, taaehera* amd paremta have bmaiftttad. It haa 
been a vorthvhile experlamea ftor ua amd va feel we've Immammm a great deal. 
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* The Unirersity of Maryland students that participated in the pro-am 
vcre: 

Gail Bradbard 
Cheryl Burg 
Barb Butche^ 
Less a Chais 
Fhylis Cohen 
Betsy CunninftUB 
Mary Ann Dubner 
Irene Friendly 
Sue Oamer 
Bruce Hutchison 
John Libert 
Jackie Little 
Honey Loring 
Isadora Mayer 
Ronnie ;%aeika 
Marilyn McOil-*^ 
Juanita Stiles 
Elaine ¥enett« 
Mur^arert Vogel 
Sharon ^^laee 
Jill iS 



Their effort haa been sttch appreeiatad. Speelal thanks are due to 
Marilyn NeOllvMy for har vork in eoordlnatiac tke ^rograa. 



1 . ) . : 



ANNUAL RLPOKT (i970-7i> 



Psychological Services Progran for 
the Maryland Council of Participating Parents 
Nursery School 



Donald K. Pumroy 
University of Maryland 

This is the second year that Dr. Pumroy and %ls students^ln The School 
Psychology Program at the University of Maryland been responsible for the 

Psychological Service Program. During this perias: 9c* Pumroy met with the 
teachers on the first Wednesday of each month (0c2_, fcv, , Dec,, Jan.-, Feb., 
Msr*, Apr.,)* One presentation was made in the xxrxnaoon at the Rockville 
Presbyterian Church and one in the evening at the SfeKt^ood Presbyterian Church. 
Tha students were assigned to the various participcrsv sdMal; their function 
there was to work with specific problems that wen m cmacmrn to the teachers. 
Sooie m£ the teachers felt they had problems they — rrtf ta wrk on with the 
aCudaafts; they had mora contacts with the students^ On cbe schcr hand some of 
tli« tamahers had few or no problems and they had f ■mii ii viaita. 



tm Mia true last year the behavioral approwk «aa mmm^ ttirough the sessions 
viA the studtETtits interaction with the teaches^ The ^h::vior2l approach 
views praMtffns as th^? child sho^^'in^ nndenirable ^nuiv ior mr failing to show 
4%%lrm4 hatavior. The aim of the approach is to tM^ tW t^mcncr reduce or 
al ^s i i m s aie aadesirabla behavior (e.g. hitting, rhwn^ M^ka) in the children 
mr hsifinf «lie children with new behaviors (e«s« smlka^g, <iCaeriing in line), 
eke kehaviora mantieficd by teachers tbajr skaqr wmkm4 mm were: 



'^iM little boy fxe^uently kicka over a bloek taiH>n ikmt anocher child 
feM cema true ted 

2« ^s has no attention apan at all, fllrta f roai te tMat, uaea no toy 
|er than one minute or leas** 



1« child does not like to feel things with i 

■it paint, etc/* 

4« "^Pitting up and being a4lly daring circle tir. 

S« "Wllty to coaMicaaa verbally" 

Aild who aita, will act Join im amy act^ 
ami dots not commuaiaate with other childrem ae 



# Ika students that participated in the pra^asiaaaK: neliaalro iMrade» 
Ma Sue Baron, Mike iayle. Sue Garner, StaflMaie Jlmnmi^ Carolime Keady* 
Ckarles Kerns, Louis 1.rwin» Leon Litcv, tiatf Umtm Taamiy Plitt, 
Jaeab Roth, Marion Salvagao, Mtrgaret Vaget^ J^tl ;««iam« Diane Wilson* 
Naleon Zahler* Nsrilyn ;4eCilvrey served mm sii fv star for the program* 
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Least 

Areas Experience 


Middle 
Experience 


:!ost 

ExT.crience 


TOTAL 
for 








N=2d 


1. Creativity 1.00 


1.78 


1.78 


1.57 


Verbal Development 2.90 


2.67 


3.11 


2.89 


Basic Behaviors 1.80 


1.67 


2.33 


1.93 


Social Interaction 1.1*0 


1.11 


1.11 


1.21 


Motor Siills ..1.60 


2.22 


1.67 


1.82 


Paylne Attention 1.60 


1.78 


2.00 


1.79 



IhiaSf the teachers as a group rate Social Interaction as most important 
followed by Creativity. Verbal Tevelopment is rated as least icportant. Soac 
variatior4 is noted in contrasting the different groups. 

Evaluation" In order to evaluate the proRraa a questionnaire was dcsic"^^ 
for such a purpose. On the day of the last session the teacher in attondancc 
(U"12) were asked to complete t}ic qucat.i onn^-i ro nnoii^UiCMc^ly . They wore asked 
to rate th^ helpfulnftss of the program on a five point scale. T»ic r-^int*^ on 
the scale and the number of teachers responding were as follows: 

Nuaber of Teachers 
Responding 



Not at all helpful 1 0 

2 0 

Somewhat helpful 3 1 

Very helpful 5 J5. 

Tbtal 12 



Ihw, noat of the teachers respondinic; rated the prc^ran 'Very helpful '^ 
The avera^ ratimr (mean) vaa U.5S or almost in the middle between U and 5* 
All of the teachers said that they had used the behavioral approach in their 
vork and seven said that their thirJcing about children had changed. Some of 
the problen!S worked on were: ^'excessive crying \ "girl kicking and biting", 
**iioisy rest period', ''helping a child talk', 'child who always wanted to go 
b09s'\'*child who said his clothes were too tight'*, ''helping rae move children 
from one activity to another." Several teachers said that they liked the 
ainnroach because it focussed on the positive behavior of the children and 
'^it works". Also it was mentioned that the behavioral view tells the teacher 
in a claar way what she should do if she is concerned about some problem. 
Others pointed out how the ot^^r teachers (maybe those who had taken the pro- 
pram before) sufcosstionA were good, "I am nov ready to do some constructive par* 
sue e4me»\ **the yrofjram alerted me to isolate goals and aims,'' it would be good 
to havm a **hand omt describing approach and an outline of the sessions, '*I 
think X imiderstood the children in iqy elhss better this year than ever before 
due to closer observation.'* 
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7. "Deperdence on mother" 

8. "Hitcing or shoving instead of talking." 

9. "Independence - most of th« r>hi^^ 
»0. In.blllty to t.k. turn. .„d share" 
»». "Whining . temper tantrum" 

12. "Security confidence vlth etlvlty" 

proa. P.ycholo8l„ 1„ the nursery .cho^l'Il'^'^^L^jJ,^,'"^ 

the t.iic»c?ir: """"^ The »'..h:°:'"^/^^j 

C».«vlty: .1. ......d creatLlty In .rt. .t.ry teU... p^ .tc. 

.^..r^"'«-rirr^ec-it';-rie-e^.- ::rdr'- — - 

•Ir, putting on cJt.. ete! ■ «•"'• u.lns crajo. .ppr 

Si:??ir'"""^'"^'»».'^-%"»n^^ .pproprlete ^ Inter^tl., „ia. 

S«.ltlvlty to other, t.ellng.^. a,.f awrci^ ,„d ..Ifl^. 

.'UJiin-g -s:.^^irpJ^c«^'i::t::'St;.'i:'^^^^^^^ 

*. Paying Att.ntlo.- Thi. ^ 

-.uj: ^f"~"^" :Jr'J:;t'thu':.:«; .-^ -~ - • p,int 

1. nurwry .chool t,«hlng. ThrrMi?t. I! «.peri*nc. 
..«. th. „r. l.,ort«t 5.. .«i U"d''J;'S°J.J:i;~;. ^' 

(OVKR) 



Problems: 

Cou6 of Llic prubler.s presented in last ycar*5 report are less im- 
portant this year. The teaclicrs part icip.^.t ins the program knew now wlint 
to expect in terns of the behavioral approach and, consequently, tivere is 
less concern regarding "philosophy". Tho role of psychologist is less per- 
ceived of as one in which the psycholog;^ nt tests the child and/cr provides 
a diagnostic work up. The psychologist is also less thought of as one who 
works with the teachers only on deviant children. During the year frequently 
positive behaviors f children vere er.iphas ized , behaviors in which the total 
'^Inss was involved (c.^,. ei^..iivijcy, verbal develop xint, motor skills etc.) 

Socae of .the. problcms^that vere present were: 

1. As sorje of the teachers had been exposed to the behavioral apiproach 
during the preceding year while others vcre xm-'w, it was nccesMry 
to almost conduct the sesaion at two different levels at the ame 
tine. No doubt some of elic teachers felt the pace was too fMt while 
•thera felt it was too slow. 

2. Perhaps related to the above problem is that some of the teacters were 
able to attend all of the sessions while others attended less regu- 
larly. Coiiseqticutly , 5««MeCim»'C t;*nt-i<viAl *:t*vc«.o»1 i ti im^^ sessiM would 
have to be gone over a^atn for those who oisacd it. Ob'ii<>^^i¥« t-i^o 
teacher who attended each session got »orc out of the program. 

3. There are still teachers who will not tolerate a behavioral approach 
even though it has always been presented as merely another alternative 
way of viewing children. The bc»hr.vloral ap: roach providc-s the rcachcr 
with anoth* V x.t.v (over nnd ahovc her current one) of undcrstaMUng 
children dealing with proble-is. Perhnpr,, in the future, t» kinds 
of psychoWtical services could bo made available. One which is 
behavioral in orientation and one which is icore traditional. The 
teacher Uwm would be allowed to select which ever she preferred. 

Plans for 7W2. 

1. to contlwe as before In teachlns tea«kcrs a behavioral approach to 
viewing thefr children. 

2. helping teachers with problems they are having by changing the behavior 
the teachera feel in inappropriate. 

3. as soaw of the teachers are more ksievledgeablc ateat the bckavioral 
approach ««e will try to have these teachers asswae more leaAsTship in 
the sass^Ma. 

4« aach year «sre and wore rending matcKial is be ins published an the be- 
kavioral approach and it I0 planned make thea asire available to tkc 
teachers* 

5* parenta freqMntly ask the tc scfcar a abame p u i bl — thap «re kanrinf; 
with their chil^m it is hoped that v^e can work witk teachers so tlvat 
thay In turn can help the par«»t&* 

As urn pear. It tes been a aclanlatiic chall^v and the tenebers have been 
ewM^Matlc, inevrosting and fun to *^ith« tkfnif^umt the year. 
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Annual Report for the Psycholosrical Servicea Proi^ran 
for the Maryland Council of Participating: Parents Nursery Schools, Inr, 

19T1-1972 
^nnl \ ^ . Pumroy 



Tliis was the third year that Dr, Puaroy and the f^raduate students* 
in the School Psychology Pn - i iF j mm at the University of Maryland have 
provided psycholo^^ical serrtr^ to the teachers . The procedures followed 
have been essentially the smmm ^or the last three years. Dr. Pumroy 
met monthly with the partic^rtsKz . n/^ teachers: ^craduate students were 
assi^ed to the various nu raaa » schools. 

When the psycholofj^ical i> c i ■ i ces program was first initiated, 
probably the most important aspect was a focus on the children who 
presented a problem for the t«»c5hers . This ^ of course, is still 
important and during the year i»as handled in a variety of ways. One 
way was for the ^aiuaty stumaz to work, with the teachers so that 
top:ether the ^rchlf^T. could tor resolved. On other occcisions . the 
^^^raduate stui^-.t first confe=«»d with Dr. Pumroy and then returned to 
work with t farher. At ttmms . in more of an emergency, the teacher 
telephoned ^) Pumroy for smwstions about the resolution of a child's 
probleir. jn ther occasions teachers conferred with Dr. Pumroy 
followinir ont of tne regulai- Twctings about a particular child. 

As was mentioned above ^ th«re was much concern about a particular 
child's problem and certadnly much effort was expended in that direction. 
However, over the last three years there has been a shift in direction 
of the efforts of the psychndogicml aerrices. Father than focus on 
day to day problems after tiwef have errupted, an effort was made to 
teach the teacber a bchavlorml approach to children so that problems 
could be pre^-ented frw deveinplng. During the first two years, the 
behavioral approach has bee*: taught to participating teachers, and 
communication of tb^« knowle*i?e composed the monthly meetings. Some 
of the teachers have b*ien in attendance at these meetings for one or 
two years and^ consequertly , -mve become relatively sophisticated in 
the understanding and f^ppllc-ticn of behavior principles in their 
classes. Because oi the grwter expertise that some of the teachers 
had, it was decided to chanae the content of the monthly meeting from 
a relatively strai0it teachiaur of behavioral principles to a focus 
on problems that coop nurserr school teachers face. Thus, the monthly 
presentations were: 



?5255*l«XJ An overvie*^ ^f the behsprioral approarfi and an 
orient at loa for the aoiiaily meetings were pre 
sented. Tb» Miavloral approach was described 

as being ' sii ■ i with the <Aild»s behaviors. 

Some of the bawTlora th^ child showed were 
desired by tb» teacher (e.g. sharing, taking 
turns, conranlisiing on a tssk, putting on ones 
own clothes, etc.) and other behaviors were no^. 



* Calen Ales si , June Bond, fllbe Airlo, Caroline Keedy, Joan Kl^nm. 
Deldra Lauck, Leon Utow, Aataa Mauk, Judith ?lassa, Rolf ?ftela 
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Manuel floral** , T*i»r Plitt, immt PlddJ., Jacob Roth, Marlon SaX^^mo 
Leo Weil, Diane Vllson, LinAa TW<Te. 
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desired (e.f?. cryinp:, hitting, tcdkinr^ out of 
turn). The behavioral approach r^rovides tech- 
niques for heloinf? the tea^^her nelp t^e child 
to Increase desired beiiaviors and reduce on- 
desired behaviors* 

An a{^nda was presented for the monthly meetinr; 
and the teachers were asked to complete a form 
describing a Problem they had had with a child 
involving disruptive or agfrressive behavior. 

De cember : Disruptive a^^gressive problems. 

The importimce of defining and measuring the 
frequency of aggressive behavior was discussed. 
It was pointed out that frequently the teacher 
reinforces aggressive behaviors with attention. 
Rules should be presented clearly to the child 
so that he knows which of his behaviors is 
undesirable, not only should consequences be 
clearly specified, but they should be consistently 
and persistantiy carried out if undesirable 
behavior occurs. Probably the most effective 
consequences for undesirable behavior are a ''time cut' 
procedure or the temporary removal of positive 
reinforcement of behaviors incompatible with dis • 
ruptive aggressive behavior was stressed. 

The second pcurt of the session was concerned with 
aggressive problems encountered by the teachers 
and raised on the forms they had completed at the 
previous meeting, e.g. : a child who hits and 
kicks other children, a child who grabs toys and 
equipment from others » a child who yells at other 
children, a child who says T hate the teacher', 
a child who pulls hair. 

At the end of the sessions, the teactera filled 
out a form describing a child %tho sho^rd shy 
withdrawn behavior. 



Janua ry: This session was concerned with shy withdrawn 

behaviors displayed by the children. Two kinds 
of behavior (operant and respondent) were 
important for this topic. Respondent behavior 
was introduced to differentiate the times when 
the children are actively frii^tened from the 
times they are trying to control the teacher. 
This is particularly true with crying and other 
fearful behavior. The cues the teacher can use 
to discriminate between the two situations were 
mentioned as well as the different ways they 
should be treated. A special case of shy behavior 
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vas cited: the situation in which the new child 
at the schocl is fearful of bein^^ separated from 
his mother. 

The second part of the session was concerned with 
specific exs9)les the teachers had been faced 
with- such as, the child who moves from activity 
to activity without talkinpr to the other children, 
the child who seems to relate to things more than 
people, the child who would not Join a group in 
dancing, a child ^o had to have her mother with 
her or else she threw a tantrum, and the child who 
spoke only in a whisper if he talked at all. 

During? the aasion forms were completed by the 
teachers in which they described some interaction 
they've had with a parent concerninf^ a child's 
behavior. 



February: This session wms concerned with teacher parent 

interactions r^gardlnf?; some undesirable behavior 
shown by the parent's child. It was pointed out 
that the beham.ored approach in which the current 
behavior of tiie child is the cause of the difficulty, 
is usually maw acceptable to the parent. (This 
is in cozitrart to a more traditional view in which 
inner state tens (e.«c. masculine, aggressive, shy, 
etc.) are use€^ and the parents perceive themselves 
as being guilty about something they have done in 
the past to ewse the deviant .behavior . ) After 
the inappropriate behavior had been defined and a 
treatment progm designed, the teachers and parents 
can then woric etsvperatively — with desired behavior 
in the school being reinforced at home and vice versa. 
The unique sitwtion found in the coop nuraery 
school was diseoBsed in which the child's parents 
frequently are in the classroom along with the teacher. 

The second part of the session consisted of a dis - 
cussion of specific prtablems raised by the teachers 
in which they interacted with a parent. Some then 
were: teadier and paraet worked on ''separation" 
problem at school vbiA vas also taking place at home, 
parent concerned stout m-verbflLl behavior of child 
at home discuawd liy te«eher» resolving an excessively 
aggrersive child %d.th cooperation of mother, child 
who used vexy Imid voice weis taui^t to use a softer 
voice by both went and teacher. 

A form was completed by the teachers during the 
session in whieli they ^ascribed what they thought 
a child in their class lihould learn from nursery 
school about netting along with others. 
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This session was focused on behaviors the teachers 
felt the children should show .* i f.ettinr alonp: 
with others. It was pointed out that chanp^in^^ ne^^a - 
tive behaviors mif^t be easier in the sense that 
there is greater agreement in labeling negative 
behaviors than positive behaviors. Thus, most 
teachers believe hitting, throwing blocks and 
yelling eure undesirable behaviorr that should be 
reduced in frequency but there seems to be less 
aggreement about positive behaviors such as 
sharing, taking turns, and interacting with the 
group. Probably the first step in dealing with 
how a child gets along with others is to decide 
what behavior is deemed desirable and is currently 
not being shown by the child. The desired behavior 
then could constitute the goal the teacher has for 
the child, niis might be talking, sharing with 
others, taking turns, etc. Next some record should 
be kept sis to how often the child shows the desired 
behavior so that there will be a measure of success 
or failure when the treatment is applied. The 
techniques for changing the behavior were presented. 
The first method is what is called modeling. The 
teachers should model the correct behavior; if the 
teacher is trying to teach the child to share, the 
teacher should model sharing behavior herself. 
Secondly, \rtien other children display the desired 
behavior the teacher is trying to teach a child, the 
teacher shoxild reinforce any children displaying 
such behavior. Related to the techniques of modeling 
is that of role playing, in which the child is told 
what behavior to display. VRien children do display 
appropriate behaviors, as with the earlier pro 
cedures discussed, the child is reinforced. A 
third procedure mentioned was verbal cues in irtiich 
the child was clearly told which behavior was 
desired as sometimes children weren't clear about 
what is expected of them. 

The second part of the session was concerned with 
the behaviors the teachers had mentioned on forms 
they had completed the session before. Some of 
these were: settling arguments verbally, contributing 
to the group, playing with any of the other children 
rather than Just one» and sensitivity to the needs 
of others. During the session the teachers completed 
a form in which they were asked to indicate what 
behaviors they thought a child in nursery school 
should learn in the ways of skills (knowing colors , 
numbers . reading, paying attention, following 
directions, etc.). 
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ApriJL;^ The focus of this session was on uhe skills the 

children should learn in order to perform in our 
society. These skills, for the most part » are 
those that are needed for the child to be able to 
function at school or what r ^t be called academic ' 
skills. It was pointed out the beginning that 
thinking about the problem in a behavioral way 
may cause some conflict with certain teachers. The 
reason for this is, in part, due to the training 
most nursery school teachers receive. The usueil 
Orientation for nursery school teachers is a 
humanistic one in which the teacher presents an 
array of activities \o the children. The children 
make the choice as to whether or not they want to 
•participate in the activity. Consequently, some 
children may not learn certain skills because they 
do not participate in an activity. Perhaps another 
aspect of the reluctance to teach the child is 
that school is perceived by some as a punishing 
place (which for the most part it is). Maybe 
thinking is that children should not be subjected 
to an environment in which skills are taucjit until 
they reach six. But, doesn't this view cause a 
conflict within the teacher? A teacher, by definition 
of tez*ms , always changes a learner. If a teacher does 
not chan|P:e a leeurner then isn't that teacher less 
efficient and effecti them one who does? Shouldn't 
a child who enters a class in September have learned 
something (or behave diiTercntly) the followin^^ June? 
If one feels there should be some change in the way 
a child behaves from September to June, then the 
next question is which behaviors should be changed. 
This ml^t be viewed as the goals the teacher has 
for a particular child. Another way of saying the 
same thing is that a teacher may ask. What does 
Johnny need to learn that I am able to teach? ' By 
the teacher stating her goeds in a precise behavioral 
way, then she can tell whether or not she is 
succeeding, as well as telling her which of her 
techniques are most effective. In following a 
behavioral approach we must first determine where 
the child is at the present time, ie. what behavior 
does he shcv initially. Next it is important to 
decide what behavior is desired. Care must be 
taken that the goal is realistic for a particular 
child. Experienced teachers usually have little 
difficulty in knowing what a child in their class is 
capable of doing. Once this '^ultimate behavior" has 
been decided, the next step is to work out the pro- 
cedures to reinforce the desired behavior or the 
successive approximations to lead to that ultimate 
behavior. This procedure should then be implemented 
with a continuation of the recording of the behavior 
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to sef* if th*» bthftvior Irt chiin*»lnr. If it 'a n«^t. . 
the modi firat Ion rroc*.dur« "nu*! be revlnel anil 
tried HrMn until the child '3 behavior l» chamrriL 

The second part of the nets Ion van concerned wl*h 
a dibcunaion" of the behaviors the teacheri fe't 
n rhlld flho\ild lenm. baaed on the forma complotr) 
in the previous a#»aaion. Ho^ie of the behaviors i\\r* 
teachert felt their children ahotild learn were 
following throui^ on an activity learnln«^ about 
nufiA>era» pickini^^ up after an activity, pattlnr 
outaide clothea on in the winter, paylnr attention 
to directions « learning to think creatively and 
learning to try a/^ain after failure. 

^IV.L During thia aeaaion a movie Behavior flodificatlnn 

in the Claaarooei' was aho^. th^^re were Day 
Care Center Teachera in the Rorkvllle rreabyterinn 
Church and free at the tiaie of the jetiaion, they 
were invited in to aee th^ movie. PolloA/in^ the 
movie the Day Care Center teachera raiaed the 
uaual queatlona and ccncerna about Behavior 
?4odlflcatlon. An intereating diacu^alon took place 
with the objections and queatlona raiaed by the 
Day Care teachera beini^ anavered by the Coop nursery 
achool teachers. It was obvious that the teachers 
vho had been attendlnic the session were knowled^nblf? 
nbout Behavior 'lodification. 



Ev aluation of the Pro^riw 



A3 hM taken place year after year, a queationnaire vas handed out 
to be completed during the May sessions. The teachers vere asked to rate 
how helpful they thought the sessions vere on a five point scale from 
not at all helpful to very helpful . The results of this rating were. 



Scale fTeajcfae rs^ ^resnondln^ 

Not at all helpful 1 0 

2 0 

Soeiewhat helpful 3 2 

ii U 

Very helpful $ k 

lo' Total 



If we average the rating It would be h.2 or b«tve#n k and 5. This rating 
Is simiar to the rating received In 1^-1970 (k.O) and In 1970-19T1 (li.53). 
It would appear that the pro«raai has been well racelved over the last three 
years. All of the teachers r — ponding to the evaluation f6m said they 
had used a behavioral approach in aolving a claaaroosi probleai. Sam of 
the >roblew were; a girl who cried exeeaslvely, children who didn't 



pick ap wfter an acttrlty, child who bit and scratched othera » llttlr 
p;lrl vfSo did not talk, homavork problam with oue of the teacherh rhiliron 
Ani a boy who chould not alt quietly. 



'"everal au^^ceationa for chanires in the pro^rnir for the yt-ar 
^ )7-* 1973 wera made by the teachera on the evaluation form. Other inp\it 
cf\xnc from aome of the atudenta participating in the pro-am. 



1. to continue teaching; the Behavior Modification approach 
to the teachera. TMa la particularily applicable for 
the new teachera. 

2. aa aofie of the teachera have been expoaed to Behavior 
Modificfitlon they are fairly aophlaticated. Perhapa 
they could assume a neml ^teaching role by teaching, 
they could improve their akilla even more. 

3. reaolving problema children preaent to the teacher. This 
of courac, haa been the primary concern each year. 

k. prepare a bibliography for the teachera ao they could read 
about the c^arrent work done in Behavior Modification. 

5. involve the atudenta to a greater extent and a clearer 
apecification of th^ir aaslgnment at the nursery school. 

6. if it is feaaible, the eatabliahment of one of the nuraery 
achoola as a location for tnring out aoae of the reaearch 
ideas based on Behavior Modification, and the preaentation 
of this material (maybe via video tape recording) to the 
group at the monthly meetings. 



Each year has been a challenge and this year vaa no exception 
thanka to the teachera who have been interesting, itimulating, enthusiasti 
as well aa fun. 



A RESPONSE-COST TECHNIQUE: 
GOOD ECONOMICS IN THE CONTROL OF DISRUPTIVE BEHAVIOR 

Charles Kerns 

When possible I the classroom teacher should positively reinforce 
those behaviors desired and ignore (extinguish) those behaviors incompat- 
ible with the desired behavior. However, in some cases "disruptive" 
bvshavior jeopardizes the physical well-being of others. In these instances, 
tha gradual process of extinction of a previously intermittently reinforced 
response may not be appropriate. Instead, an effective, fast, and explicit 
contingency is needed to reduce this behavior in frequency of occurrence. 
Two procedures, time-out from positive reinforcement and response cost, 
are mentioned here, A brief illustration is given of a successful response- 
cost contingency employed with a four year old nursery school boy. 

Disruptive behaviors in the classroom have many aversive consequences 
for the school environment. They create management problems for the teacher, 
interfere with daily activities, often discourage teachers, and may present 
a danger to those in proximity to the disruptive stimulus. 

In view of this, teachers could benefit from familiarizing themselves 
with techniques used in behavior modification which deal directly with 
theee behaviors. As is true with all behaviors, the teacher should observe 
the disruptive behavior to learn about the antecedent conditions as well as 
consequences that follow the emitted response (teacher and peer reactions, 
for example). A close exandnatlon of these conditions will usu. ily 
significant Information regarding the conditions which, at l.^t ^arcj^aily, 
Mlntaln the undesirable behavior. A useful phrase for the teacher to remem- 
ber is ^'behavior is maintained by Its consequences." 
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It can be assumed that if a disruptive behavior 
the light of teacher intervention, nsequences for t 
Ject must be reinforcing, A critical observation of 
reveal that the teacher is reinforcing the child with 
explanations as to why he shouldn't throw crayons, hi: 
on Jim. As a consequence the child learns that these 
great deal of reinforcing teacher attention. 

Frequently, extinguishing or ignoring undesirable : 
reinforcing incompatible behaviors will serve to elimin< 
responses. However, when the behavior endangers the ph 
of other children, as in hitting classmates, the teacher 
to gradually extinguish. An effective contingency ta r«i4^ 
if: needed. Frc:uently, c tinc-out (TO) proceJuro whcrisi i- 
removed from the immediate classroom situation for 
is employed. During the TO period, opportunities fo: 
reinforcement are suspended. This period is believed 



s, «*ven in 
ig out** sub* 
ion may 
;)le, long 
ind/or spit 
rs provide a 

ors while 
Qse avcrsive 

weli«bcing 
««t allow it 
this behavior 
hild is 
^gths of time 
ng positive 
mildly aversive. 



Although this procedure can be effectively employe i-ith disruptive 
children, it often has a disadvantage in that it requires the teacher to 
physically remove the subject from the classroom. During this procedure, 
the subject can, if not properly handled, receive reinforcing teacher 
attention. * 

An alternative technique in reducing disruptive behavior is to employ 
a "resp0nee-cpst" procedure. Here an undesirable resp^n followed by 

removal of a positive reinforces. Weiner (1962) Is cr«IAr. with coining 
the tern "response-cost" in the behavior modification literature. He used 
points on a counter as conditioned reinforces. He then deducted on point 



following eacsa a;v -i-able x^-^-^ctA^.e, makii^,^ -s** r^^r^se "cost" cwk* p^int. 
Responding vas di> and or-^n completely " d with this ^owe^rc. 

The effect u-.^ than -.at typically with tlme-oui and did 

not require a ntion to discrinu imuli since the renioval 

of the point i. * ^ ient cue in iCself .^^,10^..^ cost, then, «mw to 
function as a u^ ld Jwersive ev«nC« m 1 mm* procedures readily 

employed ir cokes -«iies, just as t^aar nrr .1 real monetary mj l l . 

Ayllon and Azr» ^vc), using Veteran*.^ ^<ttnxnisrration (VA) hospij^l 
pacletits, apiu-i^. response oMt air^ctly mmmm rather than to lokens, 
5ince the ho^:3.;^l staff could control p<itieti- c access to the VA allot- 
Mnts, upon wtixc.^. patients depended for ci^^arc papers, and beverages. 

The purpose of tftie present paper , ho w ^s tir . ^ ^ ^monstrate the implemen- 
tation of an effeetive response cost tee»«*i \ m educational settiiig. 



The Case of David 
David waf a four year-old nursery school . H. teacher 
was concaerned about the stnall amount of success as^ ck^ -;enced 
in controlling the subject's (S s) behavior. In addixaon, pAnvnts ac 
well as hts classmates parents were upset by his " mji i - • ctics. " 
Through an interview with S's teacher and observations o T ecific 
bekaviors which could be labeled "aggressive" and tar '^tan. ve" 
were defined by the experimenter (E), These behavior* incl. a hitting 
and squeezing classmates, throwing toy trucks, end s;*.**^;? «Bid fish 
from the aquarium. It was further observed by E that these vteviors we 
frequently followed by involveo explanations from the v*cter fts to why 
•We don't behave In such a manner. " 

Therefore, it was agreed that David's teadiv ignore 
all disruptive behaviors with the exception of those tiwi »(«dM««red other 
children, that is, hitting or squecxing other children. F«r tefaavior, 
M explicit conUngency was needed. But first, in eiriv to ntif a meaave 
mi the severity of this proMem as well as a baseline tmm ^vtach m compare 
■or treatment effectiveness, a fretpiency of occMrrence mfmmmmmn n« 
The frequency of hitting-squeezing beh«vior wm obaer^ cart Maorded 
during the two Mid one half hour -HR*^y actool Muion. 
•as fmu0t to occw with aa averaye fre^ency of ei«ht for tk 
9^mlmns. It should be noted th»t a TO procedure was injected be- 
le one had previously been ineffectively err:^:o>cd by ttie i%*cher. A 
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reasor for its lacx ot utility was that at home, S's parents had executed 
a simil«' proc-dur-? of placing S in a chair, away from reinforcement, 
following -cL-rur- ve acts" and paired this with spanking (punishment). 
Cons^^mM- -(^n this procedure was used by S's teacher, S began to 
hit and s^iair^ to avoid the TO procedure at the nursery school. S was 
too difficufc ^ tfce teacher to handle. In view of the physical difficulty 
and gei«l .uappropriateness of the TO procedure for S, a response-cost 

program was viev*»€d by E. 

^ince the consuming of a graham cracker and juice at cracker 
time hail bmm^ observed by E to be a potent reinforcer for S, a cracker 
during this p«?rr«i was made contingent upon non-hitting-squcezing be- 
havior. Stated another way, as a consequence of emitting hitting-squeezing 
behavior, Dwrid would be "charged" part or all of his cracker. 

i^cifically, the procedure was as follows: the teacher was 
inftructed i» divide David's cracker into six equal sections. Then she 
- made an a»«nilated "crackerboard" by dividing a piece of brown construc- 
raper *rto six equal sections to represent S's cracker at cracker time 
the last 15 minutes of nursery school). Whenever S engaged in 
iaitlng..qu*exing behavior during the two and one half hour nursery School 
M.lo* Mto tMCher would take the ' cracker board" (conditioned reinforcer) 
over to S ••ting, "We don't hit; you lose «e part of your cracker" while 
alMtonoously reaving a section ot the "cracker" from the board. This 

^ J .pwative following every incidence of. the disruptive be-* 

havior. to addition, the teacher was instructed to explicitly and 
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enthusiastically reinforce those behaviors inixamcaiible with hittinr 
squeezing. example, she reinforced S ^men ^ constructively re- 
tributed to artr and crafts activities. 

WMi this procedure, hitting-squeezing behc^vior went rrnTr 
an average of eight during baseline to three incidences on the first cia" 
of implementation, to one on the second day, and to zero on the third day . 
On the third d*y, E. received a phone call from David *s teacher who claiimed 
that ' He is doing beautifully with no hitting or squoezinq behavior. " She 
also explained that the other children's parents were amaxed and relieved 
by the change tm David's behavior. Follow-up information indicates that 
the hitting- sqw^«ing behavior has remained at the zero response level. 
Furthermore, his teacher reports that other disruptive behaviors have de- 
creased in frequency. It se«ns that David is learning to discnminate 
between behavior which affords reinforcement and that which cffers no 
lewards and/or costs him goodies. •' As a consequence, the reinforced 
. behaviors (desired behaviors) are on the Mcrease. 
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of pr^-sctcDol childrer. can be ars^r^sed. Suter, 19^9) The Bar : P'-r-r- 
Inventory be the vehicle tr,-z-::jrn vhi : r. teachers and aides ' ts.-: 

en vi^ experience with beh:=^'io^'_ ncdif i • ^ition • Once teacher: .c .t* 
are familiar --rith procedure-: ir. a. s^r^ctured situat::n, consult 
services will support their use of behavi:::r codification in the .ecr 
structure classroom envir-^ranent . 

WRITTEN yATERUU^ 

Materials ^^^iriE Behavi^rr Modification and classrooin mana^CTer* 
will distrib;;.red- Utilizing inter-riew procedure (F-rster, 196c 
vfaicb vill help to naxisaize lear^_r-g by tne Head Start teachert* nnd 
aides* technical iafcmation on Behavior :!odif icatior vill be di rsenuiaate 
■raltt«tion of tiiese learnings wi_ be via a pre-test post-tect. A 
final third «ortahop day will *e held to sharpen sIlIIIs and divse::aimz^ 
m/em infiM r m atioc^ 

ow^oomg consuizgiTivE services 

tb m^port and ciaintain those knovledces accrued in the vr rknhop, 
to help ti*^ teachers and aides with problems in the class ^ and tc pstatl^ 
antecedents to minimize disrraptive behavior. Se^eate^tn ane-h^ :f day 
consultative duri&g the seteol year. 
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Section 2.1.0 



Behavior Modification Taught to 
Teachers in the Public Schools 



The School Psychology Program has been extremely active in the 
imparting of behavior modification knowledge to teachers, principals, 
coun.-; jrs and other personnel in the i^ublic school system in the 
state of Maryland since I969. 

The counties in Maryland served by the School Psychology Program 
include the following: Prince George's, Anne Arundle, Montgomery, 
Harford, Cecil, Charles, Dorchester, St. Mary's, and Calvert. The 
behavior modification approach has been eagerly embraced by teachers 
in the school system and their evaluation of the presentation of the 
material has been most laudatory . A report entitled "A Report on 
Teaching teachers behavior modification principles by University of 
Maryland School Psychology Program Personnel (1971-1972/' is presented 
at the end of this section. 

The work done in the public schools is divided into different 
sections. The first section (2.2) describes courses that have been 
given in which behavior modification has been taught. The next 
section (2.3) describes workshops taught by School Psychology Program 
personnel. The next section (2.U) describes consultative service on 
behavior modification given to individual teachers. The following 
section (2.5) outlines courses and consultative services provided to 
teachers of the mentally retarded' and the last section (2.6) enumerates 
tbe presentations and talks given to PTA's and other groups by personnel 
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in the School Psychology Program. Each section is broken down chrono* 
logically, vith work occurring before July, 1972 in one part, work in 
progress in the section following, and future plans last. 

2.2.0 COURSES TEACHING TEACHERS BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 

2.2.1 WORK DONE IN THE PAST 

A. In the fall of 1970, a series of training sessions in behavior 
modification was given at Forest Knolls Elementary School, Silver Spring, 
Montgomery County. The objectives of the coiarse were to provide training 
in theory and implementation of behavior modification. In this course, 

a short presentation was made of techniced. information, followed by small 
group discussion led by personnel from the School Psychology Program. 
Approximately fifteen t*»Rnhers were involved. 

B. In the fall of 1971, the Active Student Participation Program (A.S.P.P.) 
vas initiated at Forest Knolls Elementary School. In this course, consisting 
of fifteen, two and one-half hour sessions, teachers gained skill in the 
application of behavioral technology to their classes. In October of the 
same year, due to the increasing demand by the teachers for training in 
behavior modification* additional A.S.P.P. courses were offered at 
Vhittier Woods Elementary School, Montgomery County and Northfield 
Elementary School in Howard County. In all, sixty individuals received 
training from members of the School Psychology Program. Although mostly 
teachers were enrolled in the course, a number of principals, coxxnselors, 
and school psychologists received training as well. 
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C. Th« A.S.P.P, VM acaln slvtn In In the •prlnf of 1972 for tciwhert 
on the Emetern Shore of Narylaod. The couree vme given through the 
Uliiverelty Collefe and vae presented et Cheeepe«ke Collefe in Vye Mills 
Maryland. Tbe forMt vme eeeeat tally the eiM m It vae for the three 
courses glrw the previous sesester and cited above in Section ?.?.1« 
There vere 21 teachers enrolled In the course. 

A report* detalllac tbe A.8.P.P. procrsa and hov It vas evaluated 
Is presented at the end of this sectlcu as veil as sample aatcrials. 
In addition, case studlest written hgr teachers enrolled in the course 
are Included to deaonstratOt in part, the level of coapetence attained. 

D* ■endnars were orfanlsed In Anne Arundle county by Manuel Morales « 
representiac the Sehool Psycholocy Procras. Iliese se«inars In behavior 
■odiflcatlon eonelsted of tenehlnc teeehers betevloral technl«ues to 
4eereeee the frefuency of dlsniptive behavior and to help the children 
In tlieir lenminf* tMee prngraaa beeaae part of the tenernl eounty 
Ineerviee procraa. Mi^ImIs in ikis proifrsai Is plneed on uays of 
tenehing the teeehers to prevent the oeeurrance of behavioral probleas. 
M the end of this eeetien a eepgr of "TUtC. a Jeumnl wltten by and 
fisr ionohs r s uslnc bsh nv ior apAifisntien Involved U the Anno Arundle 
frnpM» in Inslnied. Appreaiaately 100 tsashars eere involved. 

t.i.a MOM cuwOTLT mmux ii fall itra 

A. Tim Avtiv* WvmUmt PirtUipMlMi Prttsrw !• WiMvtor M«tfteftttoa t 
•MilMlag IMS fwrwii iTMr at Alton ItMWis Utmol im NMii«o«» 
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County. The program (briefly described in 2.2.1) has 32 teachers 
enrolled. 

B. "No coxirses In behavior modification are being taught in Kontgosery 
Couaty through the Career Prograa Branch of the Hontgocery County 
Board of Education. Credit is given for re-certification. Representing 
tbe School Psychology Program in these courses are Galen Alessi and 
NieliMl Boyle. Approximately 36 teachers are enrolled in these courses. 

2.2.9 rUTURI PLAIS 

A. ^ Active Student Participation Courses vlll be taught in the 
Spring, 1973. Projected enrollment is approximately 20 teachers per class. 

B. Tbe School Psychology Program, represented by Margaret Vogel, will 
be teaching behavioral principles to teachers, class aids uid speech 
therapists at the Easter Seal Treatment Center in Rockville, Maryland. 
Projeeiad enrollamt is approKimately fifteen. It is planned that meetings 
viU he held weekly for eight VMka. 

C. TlM School PKjrsholegy prograa vill he offering a course in behavior 
■oAlfieatioa at Riverdale KlsMatary School through Caroline Keedy in 
M uywiMnt*! profTMi called Continuum in Special Iducation. In this 
emirM, behavioral priaeiplM will be taught aod the teachers involved 
rH«inA to eoa»l«te a eaM study in which they effectively chwged the 
bdMvior of a ehiU. Projected enrollment in this course is 15. 

0. aapreMntiat the School PqrehoUsy ProfTM in Charles County, Maryland, 
vUl bo OnXen AlMsi i*e vill provide a bohnvior modification training 
to teachers of some 1200 students in kindergarten through third 
^•te. im this course, toaehors viU bo taught to uae new curricuU 
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packages, classroom observation techniques and reinforcement theory. 

E. A course in which teachers are trained in behavioral techniques will 
be conducted in Prince George's county by Jack Roth, School Psychology 
Program. Included in the training will be ways in which teachers can 
use behavioral techniques to modify hyperactive behavior. 

F. The School Psychology Program will begin a course for teachers in 
behavior Bodification taught by Anita Mauk in the Baltimore City School 
•y«tem. In this course, teachers will learn behavioral techniques and 
their applicability to classroom management. 

0. During the 1972-73 academic year, the School Psychology Program, 
through Manuel Morales, will be selectively training teachers who will 
•erve as a laison r««ource teacher in behavior modification. These 
teacher "consultants" can provide ongoing support services to maintain 
bcliuvloral U'euvucul programu. 

2.3.0 WORKSHOPS IN BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 

2.3.1 VQMC DONE IN THE PAST 

A. Workshops in 1969-1970 were giran to taachars in Anne Arundel County 
bar tha School Psychology Program through Manuel Morales. The objectives 

of this prograa were to give teachers an introduction to behavior modification 
tMhniques in a short length of time. B^hasis was placed on the applicability 
of behavior aodification to preventing behavior problems . Approximately 
forty teachers were involved. 

B. A workshop was given by Marilyn McGilvrey in which approximately 35 
tMohers were introduced to behavioral techniques. Individual vignettes 
ifore usod for small group discussion which provided additional material 
to the croup at large. &vhasized was the usage of reinforcers found in 
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the natural environment, rather prosthetic devices. 

C. "Mini-inservice" workshops were given by the School Psychology Program 
through Michael Boyle in Harford and Cecil Counties. These inservice 
courses were intended to provide some initial training in behavior 
modification. At the end of this section is an outline of the places 

of the vorkshopa and the numbers of people included; the total number 
taught was 1*7* In addition, 36 teachers received training in a somewhat 
longer (9 week) workshop in which both group «uid individual methods for 
contingency management were presented. At the end of this section case 
studies the teachers wrote as a result of this tridning are presented. 

D. Charles Kerns, through the School Psychology Program, presented a 
n\inber of workshops to teachers on behavior modification between August 
1971 and January 1972. In each of the workshops, the general outline of 
the workshop has been: l) definition of the problem behavior, 2) recording 
of baseline information, 3) creation of treatment proposal to remediate 
the problem and b) assessment of the effectiveness of the treatment. 

E. Contingency Hanagement and contingency contracting were taught to 
teachers at the Hamilton Child Guidance Clinic, Hyattsville, Maryland. 
The request for contingency management training grew from the requests by 
the teachers. In this workshop, the teachers were trained in: l) writing 
Instructional objectives and definition of behaviors, 2) gathering academic 
mterlals that corresponded with the objectives, 3) writing diagnostic 
tests for each student to evaluate his academic performance and ^) estab- 
lishing a reinforcing even area which was made contingent upon appropriate 
behaviors. 

F. Dr. Donald K. Pumroy, Director of the School Psychology Program, and 
two advanced students presented a behavioral point of view to teachers 
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and school personnel of Dorchester coxinty. The tvo day workshop was held 
on April lU and 15 • 1972 . 

2.3.2 WORKSHOPS CURRENTLY UNDERWAY OR CONDUCTED IN ?ALL 1972 

A. An introductory vorkshop was presented by Judith Mazza of the School 
Psychology Program (Sept. 1972) to provide an introduction to behavior 
aodification to teachers at Good Counael High School* Approximately UO 
teachers were involved on ''professional day''. AmAIo visual aids, i.e. 
BKTvieSi slides 9 and tapes » accompanied the present^ion. 

B. A series of tvo to three session workshops ar- currently being given 
in behavior modification by Charles Larson to Junior High School Teachers 
in Anne Arundle Cotmty. The objectives of the workshops are to increase 
communications betveen the school psychologist and Junior high school 
teachers concerning behavior modification. Topics which will be treated 
with a behavioral point of view include: l) teacher-parent coimunications, 
2) the emotionally disturbed child » 3) the learning disability child » 

k) the retarded child » 5) teacher use of parent techniques » 6) classroom 
token economies. 

C. Wor)'Shops training eight teachers at the School for Contemporary 
Iducation in Columbia^ Maryland in behavior modification are being 
conducted. Bqphasis is placed on designing specific progrvis for 
individual students. 

J>. The Selipol Psychology Program as represented by Dr. Donald K. Pumroy, 
Judith Massa and Nelson Zahxer vill present a vorkshop on November lU^ 1972, 
to teachers on the Eastern Shore under the auspices of the Maryland State 
Department of Education. Approximately 70 teachers are expected to 
attend. 
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2.3.3 FUTURE PLANS 

A. As a variety of workshops have been given* much has »eez: learned 
about such presentations. Plans are currently underway tc develop 
a slide presentation as well as written material that can be used to 
laprove the learning that takes place in future workshops • 

2.k OOISULTATIOR WITH HDIVIDUAL TEACHERS. 
2.k.l WHUC DONE IN THE PAST 

A. In September of 1969 m sixth grade teacher at Francis Sto&t Key 
School » Washington, D.C. was taught behavior aodificatior ^rrnciples 
Uiider supervision, a classroom management program was denmmm. 

B. In Anne Arundex County, individual consiiltation was asmk^^hcd with 
teachers «tio were experiencing difficxatsr with students is t!sv ^ clasems. 
Vrom 196b to 1969, objectives of consultation was the traimi 
individuel teachers in behavioral manegssmnt techniques* Ttr- Wmining 
vas carried out vithin the classroem setting and with mmch ciw^to^omr 
work vith the teecher. Approximately 10 teachers vere imMiaMd. 

C. CoMultetive services vere provided by the School Psyetelogy program 
to the Herford County Hentel Health Clinic, under rr. Paul Stonesifer. 
Betevi^rel approaches to dealing with the crisis intervention project vas 
provided. Approximately 15 teachers received training in behavior 
■odifleation tluroufh tb«s« ••rrie«s. 

2.11.2 vorac cunvxTLY \jnmuiY » fall 1972 

A. In • progTMi sponsored by tli* Stat* Dtpartamt of Education (sm 
Motion ^ ) tbo School Psychologjr procrM as ropr«s«ns«» ly Judith MHsa 
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and Dr. Donald Pumroy are providing individual training in behavior 
modification to nine teachers on the Eastern Shore. These teachers 
are, in turn, being trained to teach behavioral approaches to others. 
This •'multiplier'* effect is explained in section 

B. Through the internship of the School Psychology Program individual 
students are consulting with nimerous teachers counties surrounding 

the University of Maryland. These ongoing services are provided through- 
out the acaAsmic year. 

C. Individual consultation is being provided at Riverdale Elementary 
School. Approximately fifteen children are on imdlvidual contingency 
managfsment programs. One progrsft*s goal is aiasA toward positively 
influanclDg the pupil's self •concept and increasing appropriate behavior 
tcmmrd peers. Other individual programs are aimed tovard reinforcing 
appropriate classroom behaviors. 

2.1i.3 fUlUn PLAXS 

A. The •Wltiplier" project » described above* is to be continued through 
the spring of 1973< The ultimate aim is to train school personnel so 
that tbey are able to teach teachers the behavioral approach. 

B. With the expansion of the internship program there viU be advanced 
graduate atudents working in the schools near the University. Each of 
them win be knovledgable about behavior modification so that they can 
work with teachers in helping them teach the children. 

C. As the progrim gradtiates students and they find jobs in the state 
eyetemt there will be an even greater dissemination of knowledge about 
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behavioral principles. There are currently 10 students from the program 
employed by the state as school psychologists. 

2.5. SCHOOL PSYCHOMGY PROGRAM APPLICATIONS TO SPECIAL EDUCATION 
2.5.1 WORK DONE IN THE PAST 

A. A co«r« m beharior modification for teachers of the afclt mentally 



retarded given in tte Spring. 17T2. The program ca-i«*d of ten 
tyo and one-*alf hour «.slon, at on. Intervals. Pr««tatio 

utilized lectures. dl«:usslon.. vi^^ recordings, role playing. 
obrervations. A .Ignlf leant part of the program was the teacher's, 
application of behavioral principles. OVm teachers from six couniu« 
m Maryl«ul participated. The School Ps^hology representative whc deigned 
and lr.plr.mented this program vu. RoiT Mieizarek. Examples of materials 
u.ed in thl. progrm c«i be found in the appendix for this section. 

B. A i«rk.bop in b^harior -odiflc^tlon pr—nted to the teaching staff 
Of a special education c«»t.r for the i«»tally retarded. The objective. 

Of th. progra. to i«cr-.e .km. ^ taovl^lge of behavior modification 
««l It. application to th. .pecial education cla..room. Rolf Miel;.arek 
P«..ant.d thl. «ork.hop vhich la.ted three hour.. Attending this workshop 

th. principal and a .taff of 28 teacher, fro. Prlnc... Garden Specxal 
Oent«r of tha Princ. Georg.'. County School Sy.tn. ' 

C. In th. fall of 1969. th. School P.ychology Program, through Marg^-et 
Vogel. Cheryl Burg ^ B.al. Stark. «t veekly with a .taff of approximately 
12 faebar. to t.«:h b.haYlor edification principle.. During this period, 
teacher. w.r. traln^l to devi.. progr^a. for individual, m their cla..... 
Tbl. con.ult.tlon .«-ylc. wa. provided to the Hop. Diy C.nt.r for R.tarded 
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Children. 

2.S.i «W rJBRENTLY UHDERWAY II FALL 1972 

A. CoMttOMtion MTTlces are teins pnwr M fc^l to Cbarla, St. itary, tmd 
Caiapert CoHiiies \.ivwgh Ken MMses. As yvt of tlar caBsult«t±ve services, 

•raanl beiMvionLl ^aftielines. ladliwl i aei earlithops a: coodttctaA vith 
day care tanehers. ipeelal ed\iea£lon taaBtavs, pablic health auraea and 
aocial aarriee In the aipendix, a liatlxig of ind. Iduals 

receiving these ser^ m es een be foanc. 

2.5.3 rvamE plaie 

A. Vhile ttere are m iric plan underway to vork vith qpecial 
eteaaitiee teerhara mi mmm Aacdiat vitk tke iterrte*^ there will, ao 
taafet • be m trarlaty of wrkahopa , preaentaitteaK^ and consul tatlotia tlvt 
will take pkaae. 

2.6.0 TALKS, FRISaDATiaVS MADE TO !EEACHBS BY SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY PERSOKMEL 
COHCIRHINC WAVIOR MODIFICATION 

2.6.1 WORK DOME DT *IHE PAST 

A. trca September 1969 to July 19T2 there have been auaeeeas 

FTA presentations by the Director of the profrsa and advanced stxidents. 

It is felt that not only do sons of the teechers learn about the behavioral 

approach, but, also, parenta are expoeed to this point of v^ev. With 

parentb participation it should be easier for teachers to aKplain the 

behavioral approach to then ^en the need arises. 
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B. Pi J citations were mmde during two inservice professional days in 
fcrford County on a behavioral approach to classrocm management and 
learning disabilities tgr Michael Boyle at Bel Air Middle School, Bel 
Aire, m. and at Halls Cross Roads ELenentary School, Aberdeen, Maryland. 

2.6.2 WK CURRENTLY IMDERWAY IN FALL 1972 

A. Dr. OoMld K. Ptaray will present a talk to the Maryland St«te 

Tto^era Association cm Noveaber l8th, 1972 entitled "^ends in Student 
Discipline and Behavisr Modification." 

2.6.3 nm£ PLANS 

A. Wmcmmm of achsduliac^ s^^rific dates for presentations have not been 
arranged. Judging from the popularity of presentations in the past, 
tiMre vtU evvn more in the future. 
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Report on teaching teachers 
Behavior Modification principles 
by University of Maryland 
School Psychology Program Personnel (1971-72) 
Judith Mazza 
Donald K, Pumroy 
Nelson Zahler 



Behavior Modification particularly its application in the classroom has been 
receiving much publicity recently. As a result of such publicity and a booming 
explosion, any professionals currently working in the field of education find them- 
selves lacking skills in areas such as Behavior Modification. In order to help 
rectify that situation, to bring these skills and knowledge to public school per- 
sonnel, four sections of Behavior Modification and Classroom Management (EDCP U99H) 
have been taught in three counties in Maryland (Montgomery County, Howard County, 
and Caroline County). In all, some eighty school personnel (including school 
psychologists, guidance counselors, principals and teachers) received training from 
personnel in the School Psychology Program at the University of Maryland in Behavior 
Modification since September, 1971. 

The course itself, consisted of fifteen two and one-half hour sessions, and 
was held weekly. Beginning with an emphasis on defining a problem behavior in their 
classrooms, the course trained participants in methods of observation and recording. 
After having practiced and demonstrated these skills, the students were instructed 
in: 1) behavioral techniques to increase the frequency of desirable behaviors (via 
positive and negative reinforcement, shaping), 2) tectmiques to decrease the fre- 
quency of undesirable behaviors (through extinction and punishment) and 3) the con- 
struction of concrete treatment programs to be applied to their "behavior of concern" 
of a child as. defined in the beginning of the course. The baseline recordings (begun 
as exercises in recording behavior) were continued throughout the treatment phase of 
the program. The resultant case studies were written according to a specified for- 
mat and distributed as additional source materials to all class members enrolled in 
the course. In addition, more complex techniques of behavior change were discussed 
(such as reinforcement of incompatible behaviors and stimulus control) as well as the 
application of contingency progracs to groups cf children in the classroom. 
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Teaching methodology used in this course is of some import. The 'instructors 
modeled a behavioral approach in each session. Every session of the course vas 
begun with the distribution of a ''session agendum." This gives specific behavioral 
objectives for the sessions, the sequence of activities by which these objectives 
were to be accomplished, and the assignment for the following week. A group dis- 
cuss ion would follow, in which the individual's treatment programs £.nd their im- 
plementation were the main topics. This helps to give-: the students practice in 
using behavioral terminology, A class exercise (an ungraded short answer quiz 
based on the lecture and reading materials of the previous week) was then distrib- 
uted. This gave feedback to the student and the instructor (an item analysis of the 
questions on the class exercise is done immediately by one of the instructors) and 
prompt class discussion. An interview procedure was implemented for students to 
show mastery of the text. These intr-student interviews increases fluency using 
behavioral terminology, highlighted points in the text, and reinforced the student 
for reading the material. Case Exercises are also used. These are anecdotal re- 
cords, and give the student practice in identifying application of behavioral prin* 
ciples and devising behavioral remediation programs. This exercise was usually 
done in groups of four or five. Each group presented its behavioral analysis and 
treatment program to the rest of the class. These exercises were used concurrently 
with the individual classroom Behavior Change Project. In this project, a class- 
room problem, defined by the teacher was examined behaviorally, and a Behavior 
Modification program was implemented. 

Evaluation of the course was done in two ways. The first is in t^e form of 
a pre-test post-test of terminology and technical definitions relevant to principles 
of Behavior Modification. The second way is through an evaluation form distributed 
by the instructors. 
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Figure I thjwa ♦he; percer.tap'e of people that gave correct definitions of 
termlnolof^y bcf '>rc and after taklr.g the course In Behavior Modification and Class- 
room MariQ^remofit. All of the P'»st-test scores are significantly above the pre-test 
performance. 

Using the data gathered from the Instructor-distributed course e\ -luation, 
it was found that this was the first University of Maryland off-campus course for 
many of the students. Of the students who had taken University of Maryland courses 
previously, it was reported that this course was above average in terms of applica- 
bility of content to thte classroom, organization and structure. It was noted a 
number of times that this course -required more work than other off-campus courses 
taken. Eighty-six percent (86^0 of the students enrolled in EPCP U99H reported that 
course content was an important variable in their decision to enroll; knowledge 
•of behavioral techniques was a cc^t^l. In fact, some respondents referred ^: recent 
publicity given to Behavior Modification as being an impetus for their subsequent 
involvement. 

Favorable comments were received regarding the textbook (Madsen and Madsen, 
Teachin^7niscipline , New York: Allyon and Bacon, 1971 ) and the interview procedure 
used to demonstrate mastery of the text. There were comments for improvements to 
be Mde in the course, however, these were high variable and showed no consistent 
trend. 

All of the students enrolled in the course stated they planned to incorporate 
their knowledge of behavior principles in their classrooms in the future. Proposed 
chmngea the tMchers fei.t th#y would make in their approved to teaching as a re- 
sult of havinc lemmed behavioral principles include IncrMsing the use of positive 
r«lnforc»ent, thus bsing acre positive in their interactions with the children; 
maklnc it easier for the children to learn by arranging their environment in a way 
to increase the probability of on-task behavior; reducing problem behaviors; and 
havinc batter control over their classrooms. 
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In a follow-up questionnaire distributed six E:;nths after the conclusion of 
the course taught in the Fall semester, all teachers responded that they have con- 
tinued to use Behavior Modification principles. A cajority of the reports 
specifically mentioned the use of positive reinforcement, the rest referred less 
specifically to techniques learned in the course. Almost all had discussed Behavior 
Modification principles with other teachers, school personnel and parents. With 
few exceptions, there were requests for more information and/or coursework in 
behavioral approaches to classroom management. 

The responses of the teachers to the course content has been overwheliningly 
positive. A recurring comment is that it would have been beneficial to have mastered 
this material earlier so it could be incorporated more easily in their teaching 
repertoire. In an effort to acquaint teachers with this methodology earlier in 
their career, preliminary steps were taken during the Spring, 1972. Short dis- 
cur.sions were held with student teachers in seven centers about behavior modification 
by Dr. Donald K. Pumroy and Nelson Zahler. A report was prepared concerning this 
undertaking. The response of these student teachers was also overwhelmingly in 
favor of having coursework in Behavior Modification incorporated into their program 
by the College of Education. 
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Case Studies done by the teachers 
taught in the A.S.P.P. Course. 
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BffMta of Posltiv# RolnforMmAnt co Drafting 
in Phytloal BAuoatlon Claaa 



Bdward J. Mink 
Colonal Rlohardaon Jlinlor High Sehool 

Problem 

Bob abas not dtiaaga from hia regulai* aohool oloth«a» ahoaa 
and aooka into tba ragulatlon gja ault» tannia ahoaa and avaat 
aooka» whioh ara raqulrad for phyaleal aduoatlon olaaa* 

Paaayiptiop of Child ^^j^ Sa^fe^pff 

Sob IVm nH aan yaar old» aighin grada atud«nt in Colonal 
Riohardaco Jtoior High Sahool. 

Proa#dMra 

BiOh aay Boh waa praaant I raoordad by tha tally and diary 
aathoda Bob dr^aaing or not draaalng in ragulatlon gym attira. 
Bafora traatnant I diaouaaad tha problaa with Bob and dia^^ 
aoTorad during tha aaaalon that ha vaa aapooially fond of in- 
duatrial arta« Va than agraad that evary waak that ha irmBMmi. 
for four aonaa#utiva daya» l^d lat hian go to tha induatrial arta 
ahop In liau of phyaioal aduoatlon alaaa* i alao ga tra hia daily 
▼aroal praiaa* Latar» alnca ha vaa abaant on tba ayaraga of ona 
day a v#ak# I daaldad to add to tha ecntinganey by aaying that 
if ha drmmBmd and waa preaant for five eonaaoutira daya^ ha aoald 
go to tha ahop for two parioda« 
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»foM tMiitmiity r*oordttd data ahoif that Bob dr«8a«d two 
dmjB for pteal9«I •duoation olaaa. whloAi M»«ta tha aaoond period 
(9t56-10t58) aaob day and did not dMaa thivtaan tlaaa. 
Am a raault of tha poaltlva rainfor o wn t , both aztra ahop 
prlvlXagaa and tha TarbaX parlaa. not draaalng bahavior vaa 
draatlaallj vaduaad. During tha alx vaaka of traataantt Boh 
fallad to draaa ooaplataXy only tvo daya. Than ha with 
tha axaaption of awaat aooka and wantad to partiaipata. Baaauaa 
of tha draatlo laprovaMftnt, I ignorad tha f aot that ha vaan*t 
aoitplaialy cvAaaad and alXowad hia to Join In tha aoftball gaaia« 
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THE PRINCIPAL: A SOURCE OF REINFORCEMENT 



by 

Robert Masters, Principal 
D^vidsonville Elementary School 



Teachers working to apply positive reinforcement theory in 
the classroom often have difficulty locating ready and systematic 
reinforcers. This study grew out of a conviction that school admin- 
istrators could prove to be a source of such reinforcers and that these 
in turn could assist, in general, the development and maintenance of 
acceptable student behavior. 

The project was under taken using the most recent methodology 
the science of behavior modification. That is: 

1. Specification of behavior concerned 

2. Obtaining an estimate of frequency 

3. Applying possible reinforcers 

STUDENTS 

Students included the entire student body (700) of the Davidson, 
ville Elementary School. These were children from kindergarten to 
the sixth grade, 

DEFINITION OF BEHAVIOR 

The writer wanted to increase the number of children who were 
rewarded by teachers in some manner and sent to the principal's 
office for further recognition. Additionally, he wished to diminish the 
number of children who were reprimanded by the teacher and sent to 
the principal for further punishment. 

BASELINE 

During the twenty (20) day period, a complete record was kept 
on pupils sent to the off i* e for disciplinary action. During this period 
and prior to it, there was no procedure for rewarding children in the 
office for positive behavior. This data was not made known to either 
children or faculty. 
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Figure 1 (Baseline) shows the average number of children sent weekly 
to the principal's office for punishment during the four week baseline 
period. 




REINFORCEMENT PROCEDURES 

Following the baseline phase, a twenty (20) day experimental 
phase was instituted. The program as outlined below was explained 
to teachers and announced to children. During this period, an honor 
roll was the focal point. Any student could be listed on the honor roll 
according to the foUoMving criteria: 

1. Academic achiavement 

2. Social behavior (courtesy, leadership, etc. ) 

3. Relative progress in academic achievement or social 
behavior 
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NASTtUt 



m4 tli9 20 My •mp9fim%0Mmi pllM«. It ml— •Mvt f4Arli«M4 c«l«itiAl 
tiM %0Ut mm^hmr mi tkMfmm •Ml %m prim€ipml*9 mtfUm for rvctt^nltiM 
^nrliit Hm M^rliM«l«l Hiam. 
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DISC I SStON 

Ki|{ur«- rwo, and h^raph I •hciwa thai durink \hv fxpmnwnxml 
ph«sr iti ihr project ihr number f»f d.ildrrn aeni lo ihr offut- lor 
)»unishiiirni dt rrr«»rd Thai i». iht- number <»l ihtldrt n ami lo 
ih«' office for Approval and recoitnition increa»ra. thf nuin^jrr of 
children veni Xxt thm principal for punithn^ent det rrmnrm. hy 

The ti any variable* ai play in tuch a tiudy n akr e\fn ihr 
• iiDpleai t 1 '>ni luaii»na lenuoua. The firai of these la i r>in< idr n< 
lUftelinc data wa* (»btain a tnwurdiately prior lo ( hriairnaa vaiaiion 
and ina) .hua not repreaeni iht- averai^e numbrr of i hildrm aeni in the 
olftie in a typical week 

^triondly. c»ne muat lonaider eRperinientor t-rror and tnionata- 
leni V Any priniip*! la conatantly cc»nfroiiied with a variety of laaka 
and inier rup<iiifia. making ayaiematic and ac . urat< rec (ird-keepini^ a 
real c ho re In aU4 h a aituaiKm. error a in daia i c»l lei lion are a 
p«>aaibilii> . ll(^e\er. it ahuuld Ue notrd thai in ihia aiudy errors m 
rei ordinn were mininuaed aim r only thoae c aar • Wf re rei orded in 
whic h ( hildren were aent lo the officr with a writien lomplaini t r<Hi 
ihe leather Kn.ernemy calla were alao recorded 

WMiher or not tKr reduction in rtMabehftvlor reporia waa due 
to an actitAl cH*n«e iit put»il behaviur la un«nawered by thia aiudy. What 
n\^Y be tru« la thftt tKr p#rcepiiun ui the princip«ra rolr may have been 
altored by the procedure The principal aa a pvnitive ayent well 
docimwntMl tie niAy anapand or apply corporal puniahnient at hia own 
dtac ration It la not unroaaoMble. thare^ore. for teachera to turn lo 
the prim ipfti in I eri4in inaianrea for punitive rr^eaaurea to aaaiai in 
the nian*i9n.enl of baKavior. 

fho teMhara involved in thla atiMlv were already airiviny lo 
proviso refnUr po«lllve relnlorcement for thtfir atu4ania liiiwever 
tMia pro)oct mmd9 *valUble An eftally acceaaible and rather imprea- 
•ive ifpm ul poaltlee reinforcement 

CvAlu4tioii ^tf atiunn^lrea were given to the te*« hera and \^ 
reaulta *re aa followa 

I Ov#r felt It h*4 been a uaefvl tool In manAai*^ 
behavior 
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2. Nearly lOon |«U it w4« "VERY EASY" or "EASY" to 
admini«t«r 

3. Ov«r 90% (m\t it thould b« continued 

The con««n«u« wA« that the children, in general, worked hard 
to be placed on the honor roll. There were aleo many eugg eetione 
ioT waye to improve the eyetem. Ae for the principal, many lacee 
and namee were learned under very pleaeant conditione. U lor no 
other reaeon than thie. the efloH wae worth it ae eeen from thie 
perepective. 
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VERBAL PRAISE AS K REINFORCER 

PriscilU Coffman 
LinthicuiT) FlUmcntAry School 

This study was undertaken to determine experimentally if 
verbal praise (approval) of desired behavior would increase the 
Amount of such behavior in a group. 

STUDENTS 

The students wsre two classes of kinderuarten children, each 
on half day scstion. In the morning session there were fourteen 
boys and eight girls, in the afternoon session there were ten boys 
and ten girls. 

DEFINITION or BEHAVIOR 

After ^ne hour of free play, children were told to straighten 
up the area in which they had been playing. Whet, a child did not 
help, the teacher walked over to him and suggested a task he might 
do. Thus, prompts were frequently used. The data recorded was the 
time it took the class to clean up the room. 

RASE LINE 

rigure I (Baseline) shows the total number of minutes taken 
daily by the two kindergarten classes to straighten up the room. 
Baseline observations were taken during a five day pericid. 

REINFORCCMENT PROCCPURC 

For live consecutive days th« teacher gave verbal approval to 
any child who was actively cleaniM' This was done five times ran- 
domly throughout thm clean>up timo. Figure I (reinforcement) shows 
thv total nvmbor of minutes takon by both classos to cloan the area 
during the five day reinforcement period. 
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rig«r« I. Total mmtikmt mi mimmii9» tmkmn hf both cU«««« to cImii 
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REVERSAL 

AfUr iiv days of practicing the reinforcement procedure, the 
writer decided to go back to the original way of prodding the slower 
cleaners, rather than praising the actively involved children. Figure 
1 (reversal) sh<ms the total number of minutes taken by the class to 
cloan up the room under reversal conditions. Reversal, according 
to Don Welch and coUegues at Hilltop is the return to conditions pre- 
sent when obtaining baseline data. (TEAM. Fall 1971) 

RESULTS 

tHiriny he baseline time periods the children were slow in 
completing the task. When the desirable behavior of working was 
reinforced in the second (reinforcement) phase, the children worked 
eagerly for teacher attention and completed the task in a slightly 
shorter time. When the teacher reverted to encouraging the slow 
workers in the third phase, (reversal) the children were slightly 
disturbed and they roamed the room tt took almost as long for them 
to clean up as it had during the baseline period. 

DISCUSSION 

The teacher's apparent Inconsistency seemed to bother these 
kindergarteners and they spent quite a bit of time watching her in 
phase 3 (reversal) instead of doing the job. This shows the need for 
teacher consistency in reinforcement. In the first phase the teacher 
felt she was encouraging more work; in reality she was giving atten- 
tion (reinforcement) to undesirable behavior. When the reinforcement 
of attenti9n was given for desirable behavior, that behavior was 
increased and the time to complete the task was shortened. 

f urther research suggested by this study: Will the addition of 
more obvious reinforcers increase the desired behavior even more 
than verbal approval alone' Names might be written on board in 
addition to verbal approval given to a child actively cleaning the room. 
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USE OF TIME AND POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT 
TO 

MANAGE BEHAVIOR 



by 

VimaU* Barnvs and MarUiA Mouldcn 
Central Av«nu« School 

Robort Sutton and Vera Schaunfvld 
Ann* Arundol Community ColUg« 



A disruptive child is unabU to Uarn and makes learning 
difficult for the other students. Behavior modification can be uaed to 
correct such disruptive classroom behavior. 

THE STUDENT 

Tray wa» a seven-year old first grader at Ralph Bunch 
Elementary School, At the time of this study, October, 1971. 
Tray was below the reading readiness level for first graders and 
was being considered a possible candidate for special educ4tion class. 
Tray's behavior was so extremely disruptive that learning could not 
take place, 

DEriNlTlON OF BEHAVIOR 

The behavioral goals of the program were to increase 
"On* Task" behavior and decrease 'Off-Task** behavior. The academic 
goal was to reach the reading readiness level for first grade children. 

Th« following were defined as disruptive behaviors (referred to 
in the study as "Off- Task" behaviors): 

1. Hiding in the closet or puppet stage 

2. Banging objects (i. 4. , pencils, ruler) on desk 
). Running around the classroom 
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The following wer« defined 40 "On-Taak" behaviors: 

1. Following directions 

2. Remaining seated 

3. Performing assigned academic tasks by himself and 
with others 

BASEUNE 

Tray was observed for a toUl of one half hour (during two 
fifteen minute sessions) on Monday and Wednesday mornings. Rcli- 
ability was obUined by having the two junior authors observing 
simultaneously. A score of at least 75% agreement was required to 
be considered reliable. Figure I illustrates the percenUge of On- 
Task behaviors recorded during the four day baseline period. No 
measure of Off. Task behavior was obtained. 
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Figure I. Percentage of 
'On Task' behaviors 
recorded during the 
baseline period. 
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REINFORCEMENT PROCEDURE 

To extinguish the disruptive classroom behavior, a "Time-out" 
procedure was used. That is, Tray was immediately removed from 
the classroom for increasing periods of time whenever he was 
disruptive. Disruptive behavior (Off-Task behavior) has been defined 
as: 

a. Hiding in closet or puppet stage 

b. Banging objects 

c. Running around the classroom 

When Tray was disruptive he was removed from the classroom 
and taken to an adjacent classroom of fifth graders where he was 
seated close to the teacher. The first time that he was removed he 
remained in the fifth grade classroom for f.ve minutes. On each 
succeeding occasion that he was removed Irom his classroom, the 
time out period was increased by five minutes. 

For On-Task» cooperative, behaviors, tokens were employed. 
An aide checked Tray's behavior every fifteen minutes. If Tray 
was On -Task, i. e. , seated and performing assigned academic tasks, 
he was given one token. Eight tokens er aled one piece of candy. 
Tokens were "cashed in" at the end of a«.;.:^ol day. 

As the disruptive behavior was phased out, a program for 
achievement of academic goals was initiated. A small toy car was 
purcliased and brought to the classroom. Tray was told that he could 
earn one point for each assigned Usk compUt«d . Tmn tok«ns •quailed 
the truck. Social reinforcement such as praise, attention and 
affection were given for both non-disruptive behavior and academic 
behavior throughout the program. 

Thus, reinforcenient procedure included time out Tor 
disruptive behavior , and two loken systems, one for sitting quietly 
and working* the other for completing academic assignments. 

FINDINGS 

Within a two week period, time-out was employed only three times: 
gross disruptive behavior had been extinguished. 
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On. Task behavior inc reaiied sharply as shown in Figure Z. 
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Figure H. Percentage of 'On Task* behaviors recorded 
during both the baseline and the reinforcement periods. 



POSITIVE REINFORCEMENT 



IS 



The second token •y»tem, employeci to reinforce academic work, 
wa» at»o succe»»ful. In le»» than three week* Tray earned hi» truck. 
Thi» actually meant that he completed ten a»»ignnient» within a three 
week period. This improvement was a significant step because within 
two months Tray wa» in a reading readiness program. 

DISCUSSION 

In the p&st, Tray's disruptive behavior had been reinforced by 
the attention of teacher aides. In this study, nondis ruptive behavior 
wa» reinforced with attenticA, praise, and tokens, while disruptive 
behavior resulted in temporary removal from class. Although both 
procedures gave Tray attention, positive reinforcement was more 
effective. Onre the disruptive behaviors were extinguished. Tray 
could b«gin to learn. At first, he achieved smaU successes and 
gradually tasks were made more difficult. When the program was 
ended, Tray was no longar a class problem and had successful^ 
embarked on a reading raadiness course. He was by then receivins 
only praise and attention for completion of structured academic tit ks. 

Subsequently, the school was relocated in another building, 
the structured ac^ lemic program disccntinued, and behavior problems 
reoccurred. With the rainstitution of the structured academic pro. 
gram, Tray is once again making satisfactory progress. 



ALL-CLASS REINFORCEMENT TO INCREASE ON-TASK BEHAVIOR 

by 

Joanne Corey 
DavidaonviUe Elementary School 

«.bli.h out-growth of a more exten.ive study ,o be 

pubh.hed later, wa. initiated to .ee whether or not a teacher could 
.ncrea.e the on-ta.lc" beh.vior of the member, of a whole cu" 
u.ing a common reinforcer that would be ea.y to admini.ter. 

THE CLASS 



wa. u..^ ^'♦"'"""'""'•y 8'ouped fifth grade (15 boy. and 21 girl.) 

.. . ' «per.ment daily during their 25 minute daily 

.pelling lesson. "«iiy 

DEFINITION OF BEHAVIOR 

On-T»sk behavior wa. defined in thi. ca.e to mean: 

1. Writing or era.ing the .pelling te..on 

2. Pointing in the book, or otherwi.e demonstrating 
the le.son to another child 

BASELINE 

'On-task • behavior was measured three times during each 25 
minute period that the children had to do their pencil and pIVr work. 
These times were at five minute intervals and deliberately vVried 

iTniVd h ^* teacher scanned the room 

and noted how many student were on task. n,e students were not 
aware of the counHng. 

From these daily counts, .-ercentoges of ■ On-Task" behavior 
were computed. Eight cUss days were used to esUblish the^I 

thU-eirhfry'plHTd' 



ALL-CLASS REINFORCEMENT 
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RCINFORC EMf'.NT PROC EDURE 

On the ninth day th« cU»» tnld that thr«« tim«» • rtay th« 
teacher would make not* of tho»« vtudcnt* w«r« 

1. Writing (or •rating) or. 

2. Working in th« book on their •pellini lc»»on. 

Th« children were told they would not know when they were ».einf 
counted. For every time teen working, each chi Id would receive oni 
point. Thote children receiving three point* for the day would be 
given ttar* to vtick after their name* on the Working in Spelling 
chart on the watl. 



The principal vivited the clavvroom •very F riday morning. 
He noted tho»e children who had earned three or more ttar* that 
week, called them individually to the front of the roorr.. and con- 
gratulated them. Nothing wa» •aid to tho»e children who had not 
earned three or mere vur*. 



FINDINGS 



Figu: 9how the re»ult» of the ttudy to Hate. The per- 
centage of the cla»» On-Ta»k incre*»ed from an average of 24% 
at ba»elin# to an average of 69% during the fir»r 12 day* of the 
experiment. 



DISCUSSION 



The vtitdy ie being continuea to tee what effect the peerage 
of Hme will have on thie increase in 'On-Ta»k behavior. 

At thie tinte it ie not poteible to pinpoint which of the reinforce r» 
hftd thm grMteet effect on the behavior. It may have bMn the tact 
that the chltdron knew they were bein« counted, the eUr. the principal** 
congramUllon, or a comhiMtlon of thoee. The etu^y euggeet* poaoible 
waye for motivating an entire daee to be more productive. 
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BLIMINATIMG OlSRUmVt lEHAVIORS 
THROUGH 
CONTIHCENCY COHTIUCTIMC 



WiUUm Brown, PhUip rurncr and Jc hn IU«ry, LMrnint CcnUr, and 
Roytl Thom«t, ••itunt Principtl, Ann«poU« JMnior Hifh School 



CniT01l*S NOTE 

This ttttdy it of particuUr imporUnco in 
undortundinc tlio boliAvior of tlioac aHidcnt* 
wKo, after bolfif tucccavful at t|io L^rning 
Center, return to their local echooU and 
begin once again to evidence the behavior 
that cawaed th«ir rennoval to the Learning 
Center originally. Thue, we eee the 
importance of the environment in producin^i 
and/or maintaining social and academic be- 
haviors. In thie caae, when eome of the 
Learning Center technique* were utilised in 
conjunction with the local school • ce»»«tion 
of disruptive behavior* caueing referral to 
admifiiatration wae achieved. The Learning 
Center can serve a double purpose; it can 
be a p)4ce where eonne etudents csn go for 
direct modification of social atid/or academic 
behavior; it can aleo be a vftluable resource 
to public schools willing to incorporate 
effective behavioral technologies. 

One method of decreasing the frequency of disruptive schc j1 be* 
havior* is to reinforce incompatible behaviors. This st«dy reports 
the technique used by two Logrning Center suff mombers aided by a 
^hool administrator to ehminftto tho disruptive echool behaviors of 
a former Loarning Center etttde«t who had boon sent back to a raguUr 
lunior high echool. 

THE STTOENT 



Thi» student is a ninth gradar who raturMd to a regular juaior 
high school in September* 1971« after earning an Cscallaat Year 
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( ertificat* 4t I. earning C'«nt«r th« pr«viou» •chool >ear. While 
at th» 1. faming ( «nt«r. thi* vtudvnt had •n\itt«d v«ry fvvi di»ruptiv« 
behavior* and had •miitvd •xvmplarY working b«havior». However, 
data received on th» I. earning Center Follow-up I*oriT -* indicated thie 

• tud^nt wa» r\o\ succeeding either academically or eov iaIIy «ince hi» 
return to a junior high •chool environment. 

DKriM riON OF' REHAVIOR 

Disruptive behavior wa» vimp^ defined a» any behavior sufficient 
to cauee the student to be tent to the office of the A»»i»tant Principal. 
It wae hoped 'lat if disruptive behavior* could be eliminated, improve- 
ment »n ar«kHenuc work would follow. 

Baseline data w'ere collected through the Teaming ( enter 
Follow -up. Forn^v rt^ailed from the Learning Onter and returned 
bv thi» <ttudent'B counselor at hi* junior high •chool. Puring 
September. 1 ^71 >.Tanuat y 1^, 1072. thi* vtudent wa» referred lo 
the office h time* for c1a»s disruption. 

PROCEDt^RE 

The objective wa» to eliminate referral* to the office for dis- 
ruptive c1a»» behavior*. One po»»ib!e procedure i» to nuppre** the 
behavior* by delivering puni»her». But aU po»»ib1e p«*ni«her» 
including vuvpention* hAd been delivered and they had tailed to 
•uppre»» the behavior. The procedure u»ttd wa» to provide rein- 
forcement for not being •ent to the office for a week. The u»ua1 
difficulty in thi» procedure i» identifying a potential reinforcer 
which can k>« controlled. Sinr« thi» student had enjoyed playing 
baeketball at the Learning Center, he wa» appri/«ched with the 
following proposal: He would earn an afternoon game of basketball with 
two of the author* on the week-end, if he pa»eed the criterion of not 
having beei* referred to the office for disruptive behAviore during the 
previous vchool week. Thi» etudent irdicated that the proposal wa» to 
hie liking* Thu» a potential reinforcer wae tet up who»e <ieUvery wae 
contingent ofi not being tent to the office by cla»»room teachare. 

The remaining ta»k in euch a procedure i» to monitor the rate 
of raferraU to tba office. Arrangemant* ware made to contact the 
Ae»i»tai«t Principal by telephone each Friday afternoon. Ha agreed 
to have a racord of the numbar of time*, if any, that the etudent wae 

• ent to the office that week. 
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FINDINGS 



Thm •rr^iii.m.nt la.tcd for 7 w««k». Fifur. I •how» a graphical 
pr«»«nUtion of th« number of r.f.rraU to th« office for disruption 
b«hftvior» during th« bA»«lin« and air««m«nt p#riod». Thit graph 
• Uo indicAt«» th« occurence of •u»p«n»ion». Thmwrn data .how that th« 
rcferraU to th« office for disruption wmrm •Kminatcd onc« the Mr««- 
m«nt WA» in effect. 




Figure I. Number if referreU to the office 
for disruptive behftvior* during the baseline 
end agreement period*. 
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l)ISf T'SSION 

I he data indicated that rontinvjent y crint rac t inij betw een the 
adnuni Ht ration, student, anr! (>ut -of - ichool personnel uas a uieful 
reinforcement procedure to help rontrol undesirable behavior re- 
sulting in referral to the office, I he hope that acarlfinic pro^res!* 
^w)uld accompany the elimination of disruptive behaviors did not 
iiiatepia li/e. The behaviors reinforced seen) to have been acadeniicaUy 
unproilurtM-e. althou^ih they \\ere non-disruptive. Vor example, 
sleepirii! in class might have been reinforced since it did not lead to 
office referral. Phis mav indicate a limitation in anv reinforcement 
procedure uhich doe** not .nvolve a student's actual academic effort. 

It ali-o appears that the puni<jhinK consequences of office referrals 
tails and <Mters to parents, parent onferences, suspensions, and 
threateni . expulsion, vere les^ effective inderreaslnR this student> 
disruptive behav nrs than the contin^^ent delivery of a positive rem- 
fo rce r, 

rhe intervention and t onsultation in this case is an example of 
a neu part of ♦he Kearninp '^ enter l ollow-up ProRram, This ronsul- 
t.i' < n if? available for any student who has been transferred to a 
reviular school on the recommendation of the Learning ( enter. 
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CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING WITH FIFTH GRADERS 
by 

L««li« C. Peters 
Cape St. Claire EUmenUry School 



This study was undert iken to test the effectiveness of a 
contingency contracting program with a group of above-average 
students. 

THE STUDENTS 

This study was done with An advanced group of fifth grade 
student*. At least SO'^n of them worked at exact ^rade level or abovo. 
The rest wor- at beginninfi fifth grade level or less, in *-eadin<c am* 
math. Ihene .(lent* had previously demonstrated the ability to 
work independently, 

DEFINITION OF BEHAVIOR 

The following behaviors were required from each student: 

1. Select one of four types of news stories, identif . 
it and locate an example of it in a newspaper. 

2. Point out the perts of a given newspaper and 
list them as they appear, 

3. Write a headline and leadline for a news story, 
each beinR no longer than five and ten words 
respectively. 

BASEUNE 

During the first week of the study the objectives (listed above, 
were given to the students verbally. Each child wae checked at the 
end of the allotted period in order to determine if he had completed the 
three objectives assigned. Graph I sbowe the number of students who 
completed each objective during the baseline week. 
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REINFORCEMENT PROCEDURE 

The first d*y of the vecond week, iftudentu were ftiven the 
same asRifinments, but thi* time the objectives were ftiven to the 

t jd,»nt« in writing, in the form of a contract. The contract 
^'pvc.fied that upon completion of each of the three objectives the 
lent would earn one of the following privileges: 

1. Free time in the rla^sroom 

2, Use of the learninir station of choice 
^. Cioinft to the library 

4. Working on a bpecial project 

5, Playinft a quiet pame with a friend 

^. Use of special books or materials 

In order to obtain the ab'>ve privileges. th« student checked h^a 
own Assignment and brought it to the teacher for approval. 

FINDINGS 

Craph I shows the difference between the number of students 
completing each of the three objecMves during both the baseline And 
reinforcement stages. 

DISCUSSION 

The children worked rapidly during the intervals that they 
completed objectives. It appears that contracting was an efficient 
technique in terms of objectives completed. One of the reasons that 
this approach was so markedly successful may have been the variety 
of reinforcers available to the class. The students enjoyed this 
system, and it has been extended to cover other subject areas. 
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Graph I. Total number of children who completed objecUvoa T. 

11, III. under both bassline and experimental proc^dn 

Black b*r represents REINFORCEMENT. Shaded ba represents 

BASEUNE. 



MINI-INGERVICE DATA 



1. Bel Air Middle School 8 Elementary School Counselors 

2. Homestead Elementary Gchool C Teachers, principal, assistant principal 

3. Joppatowne Elementury School 

0 teachers, assistant principal, 2 secretaries 

U. Perryville Elementary School 

7 teachers, principal, counselor 

5. Bayview Elementary School 8 teachers, counselor 

6. North Bast Elementary School 

9 teachers, counselor, speech therapist 




Harford - Cecil Supplementary Education Center 1971-''2 
Havre de 6ra Maryland 9/21/71 

ERIC 



HARPDRO - CECIL SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATION CEJITER 



The follo%rlng vignettes wt. prepared by teachers, counselors, and other school 
personnel at the completion of an In-Service course in Behavior Modification and as 
a result of individual consultations with the staff psychologist from the r upplwien- 
tary Education Center, Mr. Ken Winer, and/or the behavioral consultant, Mr. Mike 
Doyle. 

The efforts of the teachers and counselors in assimilating the course material 
and later applying this Knowledge in the classroom was very impressive. Their 
primary source of motivation for doing all this additional work %#as their concern for 
the %#ell-belng of theJx students — no one received extra credit, Bcneyt or compens* 
atory tlsie. 

In order to farther the understanding of Behavior Modification, severax of the 
teachers agreed to author the following studies for inclusion in this issue of 
CART (Classroom Applications of Reinforcement Theory). CART will be distributed 
to teachers, counselors and administrators %#ho participate in future courses offered 
by the SEC in Behavior Modification. CARl* is also available upon request from the 
SEC to any interested individuals or agencies. 

Any recGMnendations you, the reader, might have for changing future issues would 
be greatly appreciated. 



Michael L. Boyle 
behavioral Con^^ultant 



Kenneth S. Winer 
SBC Psychologist 
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BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION V/ITH A La-J LEVEi. READING GROUP 



M L Benway 

Youth Benefit E3.€©eritary 



The purpose of my trial practices was to modify the poor attention and lack of good 
classroom habits in a low level reading group 

There are nine children in the group One does not read at all, two are very 
slow readers, one has developed an "I don^t care" attitude about everything to do 
with class work, and four are worKinq he All are working on n - book 

Their behavior was due, x am siare, in part, to their inability to achieve. Since 
I am more or less bound to stick with the book, I can only try to get th r closest 
attention and to have this attention during the entire time when I am working with 
them^ 

PROCEDURE: 

1,. I go over the new vocabulary with the children^ I write the words on the bc^rd 
and V 11 them what the word iSo We spell the word and repeat it together, 
spread out cards upon which the wordr. ere written (the board words are in r :nu- 
script print). By raising his hdnd a;id waiting to be called ufx^n, a child chooses 
imy card h-:- can match wi th a word on the board and he must be able to use this 
in a senten^ec If he does this correctly, he may keep the card and I make a 
check by his name on my list. If the wr<*ng card is chosen or the child cannot 
use the word in a sentence he loses the card and I note a 0. At the ^nd allies 
are made and stars given to those who have at least one card in the: session 

2.. The children are told what pages to read silently and are directed to watch for 
the answer to some question that they can find on the pages they readc They are 
also to formulate a question about the mriterial they read. For answering my 
question correctly, they earn the right tu read first . For answering the ques- 
tions that their peers make up they gain a check mark in my book.^ They may call 
upon anyone they think can answer their question except the boy who cannot read 
at all. 

3« I have them begin reading orally, choosing the child who answered my question on 
the silent reading firs to I break iiito the oral reading in the middle of para- 
graphs and call upon any child in the groupc If he can continue a check is 
made — if he cannot find the p'»t\ce and I am sure that he knows the first word and 
is not hesitating because he does not know the word I have ''caught him" and he 
loses his turn to read and a 0 is placed aft^r his namec Each child usually 
gets to read at least three times » A desk seal is given to the entire group 
if the lesson has been orderly and there are three times more checks in my book 
than there are O's. This is the "nagic formula'' arrived at in the beginning of 
setting up this modification^ Later I w^ ] l change the formula to four times the 
0«s. 

PROFITS ; 

And I prefer to call them this— have been great « My two readers who have been 
doing so poorly are trying very hard and are seeking help with vocabulary from some 
better readers** The girl whose attitude has been so poor litill has a poor attitude 
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L Benway 
Youth Benefit Element^iry 



but she has been making a greater ef fc t to stay with the group in oral reading 
because the group has been angry with her when she loses the plac^ (She ir, v/.iit- 
ing admittance into training school and is a oroblem far beyond ny pow*^r5 to 
correct. 

ADDED INCENTIVES — Spelling 

I nake a chart at the beginning of the year that ha: written on it "There are 
32 spelling lessons in our book. Each time you make aii A on a spelling test you 
may cut off one inch of the long tail of your spelling bee " 

Each child has a long strip 32 inches long on a bee that has their name on it 
The short r the strip, the better the speller A prize will be given to the five 
shortest r. trips at the end of the year. 

Each child has a spelling word bank book. It looks like a real bank book 
with close lines and the child's name on the cover. When I give the regular spell- 
ing test I announce five bonus words at che end of the test— not to be counted 
toward the test grade. These words may be very difficult— then they are worth 
fifty cents, if * hey are easy words they are worth five cents T^e words are every- 
day words that the children may come in contact with in their reading work, science, 
social studies or class discussion** Th*ey may pertain to a current holiday or any- 
thing the child knows something about » '.Jhen the test is graphed, the amount 
"earned*' in bonus words is also put on the paper. The child puts down the date, 
the money he "earned" and the rxinning total c The first five who get five dollars 
are given a special prize — in this case a bag of gold (chocolate dollars) At the 
end of the year anyone with five dollars will be given recognition and a prize and 
the others will be given a treasure to C-.. ^de^ 

I sometimes call for the word books when we are waiting for lunch or to go home« 
Then the words are sp)elled orally^ I stop the child as soon as he makes a mistake 
and call upon someone else — this gives a clue as to the spelling of the words but 
the value of the word also goes down — I begin at fifty cents and drop the value five 
cents until the word is spelled correctlyo The child then enters the money he 
earned in his book. 

Another thing that has put zip into our spelling lessons t^.is year — I told the 
children that if they made an A (and this means every word spelled correctly) on 
Wednesday's practice test they wuld not have to take the final test on Friday « At 
the mid term I further anno'onced that if they made an A on the first time around 
(Wednesday) they would not have to do written homework the following weeko The 
youngsters who escaped homework soon learned that to get the A Miey had to study 
so I ha'^ no problems 

EOITOR^S NOTE — Mrs« Benway 's description above of the various ways in which she 

is using Behavior Modification Principles are very good examples 
of the "cominon sense" approach to motivating students in the 
classroom. 
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Krs Eyre 

Youth Benefit Elementary 



Once a week twenty-eight childr(=_/ are in the library for j thirty rinute period. 
One student is reading at two levels .^ove grade level; fifteen reading on crade 
level; nine reading slightly under grade level; and three poor readers • 

Approximately 1/i of this class was not interested in getting a bock from the 
library or reading any material; consequently, they got in groups to talk or horse 
around annoying the teacher and other students who were trying to read. 

AIMS ; 

(1) To encourage reading by giving poor reaaers ar excuse to read an easy book- 

(2) To try to omit behavior problems by keeping students interested. 

The librarian made arrangements with primary level teachers for some of their 
students to read a story to the class at approximately 1:40 on Thursday afternoon- 
All students in low groups were assigned a teacher^ They selected a book suitable 
for the class they were to read to, anc read it to themselves. The books were put 
in a special place off the shelves. The following Thursday, the student picked up 
his book, read it over, and then went to the assigned classroom- When they re- 
turned to the library, they returned that book to the shelf and selected another for 
the next week. 

Students were assigned checks next to their names for talking without permis- 
sion or •'horsing around" (e.g. throwing paper, ge?tting out of seat, etCo). If any 
student received three checks beside his name, he did not read to a class that day. 
No student reading ever had any checks. All students except two were very interest- 
ed; however, with all their friends out of the room, these two now get a book or 
magazine to read. The first vteek one of the very low level readers would not 
participate, but asked for an assignment the following week. I was extrenely pleased 
with the results, espec -lly with the low level reader whio is showing much more 
interest in reading. 



DECRCASINO TOE UNDESIRABLE BEHAVIOR OF A HYPERACIIVE Miss Carpenter 

3EC0ND GRADE BOY Rlver.sidr tiiefnentary 



SUBJECT ; 

Jim vi^B a very noisy hyperactive s^ven year old child whose ability is above 
average. He seemed compelled to be constantly active. He would finish rissignments 
with speed and accuracy but disturbed others in tho proceru by frequently actinq 
like a clown to get attention, thereby feeling he was d leader. 

SITUATION AND PROBLPl : 

Since reprimanding only seemed to reinforce hia negative behavior (apparently 
he was misbehaving for attention), I decided to try the positive: approach. 

Jim and I discussed his problem and he was receptive to the idea of change In 
his conduct. It ms decided he was to have ten stars on the board in the morning 
and ten in the afternoon. Each time he called out in class, hit someone or got out 
of his seat without permission, one star was erased. If he had two stars left by 
lis 30, the whole class was allowed an extra ten minute free play perlodo These 
same rules applied In the afternoon. 

Jim also received verbal praise periodically during the day for good behavior. 
He was also offered the reward of staying after achool to help the teacher clean the 
roGiii, %#hen he had successfully reached the desired goals for the day. 

RESULTS ! 

Jim responded favorably. After four days he semed so well behaved that on 
the fifth day, he said he dldn»t need any stars. 

He Is not always successful when trying to be good but that's to be expected. 
Some days he feels the need for stars and puts them up himself. 

After this study, I am convinced that positive reinforcement is more effective 
(for most children) to help the child toward self-discipline. 



Kay Murphy 

Youth Benefit Elementary 



BEHAVIOR ; 

Jerry disturbs the class by talking aloud during clasS| frilling off his chair 
to attract attention, throwing temper tantrumS| and being disrespectful to any 
authority fiqure. 

SPECIFIC BEHAVIOR ! 

Jerry's behavior about talking aloud to others without permission was pin- 
pointed* 

APPROACH : 

iBt Day ; Jerry was told that for every 15 minute period that he would not disturb 
his classmates he would receive a slip of colored paper. At the end of the first 
day he was to count the slips of paper to determine his success. 

He was good all morning. After lunch he gave up and continued his pre- 
vious behavior (but did not seem to be quite as disruptive as other days). He 
counted his slips at the end of the day and as an extra motivator he was given a 
carmel for every 5 cards. He received 3 pieces of candy. 

2nC Day ; •Jerry was told that the next day would be a little different- He received 
a slip of paper frr every 15 minute period that showed good behavior but lost a 
slip of paper if he did not achieve well during that span of time. He received only 
1 piece of candy. (This could be varied to meet the needs of the child. It would 
not be necessary to use candy. ) 

Ttie success of this approach cannot be fully determined since it has only been 
in use for tvro days. However » it seems to the teacher that he is trying to inprove 
his behavior and does better in all areas (including written work.) 



•EDITOR»S NOTE ; This is an excellent procedure not only for the student, but also 
for reminding the teacher to give recognition to desirable 
behavior ~ this may have been a bit soon to change the system, 
it is generally advisable to continue with one system until you 
get t%#o or more days of fairly consistent results. 
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BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION IN ROCM 239 



Joyce DeviG 

Hdvre Je Greece E:iefnent,iry 



Thr reason for uriertcking such ^ task waj due to the concern of a parent over 
her child's bohavior and actions. After discussing the situation with Mr Winer 
from the Supplementary Center, I felt strongly that whatever was to be done should 
be done on a whole class approach rather than singling out one or two students 
There were certain children in my class who should not have been cjrouped together 
in one room. However, that had been done and it was my responsibility to make it 
a workable classroom situation in order for some amount of ^'intellectual" growth 
to occur u 

My children were very eager pj. cicipants; too eager J They were constantly 
interrupting either myself or their classmates by shouting out whatever was on 
their mind rather than waiting to be recognized by raising their hand. Since this 
was the most annoying behavior for me, it became my major target for change- 

A chart was constructed with each child's name down the side and three ways 
by which they could earn checks (raising hands , doing seatwork quietly, taking seat 
after break), fbints were given randomly throughout the day and positive behavior 
was praised. 

Before the chart was constructed a record was kept each day of the number of 
times that calling out occurred. It averaged out to about 65 times per day* When 
I initiated the chart the calling out dropped drastically. I also began giving 
praise to those who raised their hands for recognition. The average nunber of times 
of calling out dropped to about ?5 times per day. With the suggestions of the 
students, a list of rewards was established: 

1) 15 minutes of free time 4) 15 minutes to read magazines and books 

2) 15 minutes in the library 5) 15 minutes of art work 

3) 15 minutes to watch filras trips and/ 6) 15 minutes in the gym 
or records 

The 15 minutes of free time in the gym was not begua until after Easter. Until 
that date the reward chosen most often was 15 minutes of free time in the library. 
That is of special interest since many of my students had reading disabilities. 
When the gym reward was added, several students who had not cared ^bout winning 
before suddenly were striving to earn checks. 

TTie %ireek following our return to school after the spring vacation, I did not 
continue with what I had been doing previously and to say the least, life was 
hetici There was constant calling out, birirering and no effort put forth in 
acholaotic subjects c 

YoU can be sure that I returned to the chart and reward technique the next 
week and for the remainder of the year. Itiere was an observable change in behavior 
and attitude of many of the pupils. Being as objective as possible I feel that 
there was only one student who did not benefit from this activity in a positive 
manner. He tried once in a great while to earn a reward but I suppose the incentive 
Just %«sn»t great enough because he was quite a disturbing influence throughout the 
year. 
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Joyce Davis* 

Havre de Grice Elcmentdry 



Working with behavior modification has certainly shown me what can be done 
with a 11 ''le bit of effort and concern* I've ?^een some of my children's 
attitujes change because they were given a chance to succeed — even the slowest 
in my class could raise his hand — and they were told sofneone cared about them — 
that someone being their teacher. Comments have been made by others — the prin- 
cipal, supervisor I music teacher, physical education teacher — about the positive 
change in the class* general behavior - 
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BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 



I became a fifth grade teacher of t\<enty-seven pupils at mid-year. Of these, 
thirteen were reading in a fifth grade reader, eight in a third grade reader, and 
six in a second grade reader. I only mention readin^i levels to possibly explain, 
in one way, the reason for both lower groups discipline and academic problems. 

At the time when I becar>e their teacher they were quite convinced that I would 
not survive my two predecessors. They had very low self -concepts and felt that 
they could not be trusted as indiviviuals or as a class. In special classes such 
as physical education, music, and library they were problems because so much time 
was spent trying to achieve quiet and order. During restroorn breaks it was diffi- 
cult to maintain order and many physical fights were - result of their breaks. An- 
other class difficulty was working cohesively in the afternoon. And their general 
academic achievement was low. 

There were also individual difficulties. A few members of the class could not 
work independently for any extended period. The major offenders were Anne, who 
also had a negative school attitude problem, Sam, who lacked self-discipline and 
enjoyed entertaining the class, and Denise, vy^o was constantly in the art drawer. 
Donna and Allen had great difficulty in keeping their hands to themselves in both 
the regular classroom and physical education classes. Charles constantly sjcked his 
thumb and he and Sue wer*^ both frequently ostracized from the group. Karen was the 
leader of a group of girls who threatened physical abuse to cinyone who happened not 
to be in her favor at any given time. Her sister Denise would sit in the dack of 
the room making tiny paper cut-outs of tableware. Laura was a hypochondriac v*io 
felt ill regularly before any task or special class she did not particularly enjoy. 

A program of positive behavior modification was suggested by taul Ouellette, 
pupil personnel worker, and Ken Winer, psychologist at the Supplementary Education 
Center. Remembering that one of my college professors stressed that any behavior 
which you wish continued you must reinforce with attention, affection and approval, 
I decided tc institute such a program with my class. Howe/er, before we began our 
program I pre-tested the idea. I counted the number of tir^s in one afternoon that 
I had to remind the class to be quiet, remain in their seats, listen to the lesson, 
etc. The mean I obtained for the week was twenty-three times during the afternoon ^ 
sessions. To further test the acceptability of the program, I noted the favorable 
response of the class to sincere positive praise. There was a marked improvement 
in behavior of individuals with discipline problems in order to receive my attention. 
I decided to begin the program aft'^r noticing the positive rh nges not only in pupils 
tut also myself. 1 was no longer leaving school as frustrated and exhausted. 

I spent a few evenings reading studies compiled by classroom teachers of their 
own experiences with the program. Then I introduced the concept of a "Tdken 
Economy" to my class. Ihey responded favorably to receiving paper bills labeled 
"One Token" and initialed by myself. They could be ••cashed-in" daily for items 
on our menu. Combining their suggestions with my own ideas of acceptable rewards, 
we derived a basic menu which was the following: 
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Joyce Bishtcn 



Candy tokens 

Cookies tokens 

View Filmstrip .» tokens 

Coke (ten cent3 also) IG tokoni^ 

Pick up litter 5 tokt.ns 

Go outside 7 tokens 

Colored chalk S tokeri.<: 

Work on bulletin board lu tokens 

Listen to record (head-Get) 5 token--, 

Early to lunch (five min. ) 5 tokens 



Work on posters 

Opaque projector for tracing 

Cartoon to trace 

Go to school store 

Empty trash 

Use stapler 

Art paper 

Use magic naikers 

Use scissors 

Painting 



3 tokens 
10 tokens 
3 tokens 
2 tokens 
1 token 
1 token 
1 token 
1 token 
1 token 
15 tokens 



I would also scavange at home for interesting articles for our daily auction* 
Itiey would bid for such items as artificial flowers, old wallets, pens, pencils, 
magazines and Charlie Brown articles. They thoroughly enjoyed the novelty and 
diversity of the auctions 

Also the weekly jobs such as taking the attendance cc.rd to the office, getting 
and returning audio-visual materials, checking for clean desks, etc. went to the 
highest bidder. 

At the on-set of the program the demands are great. The pxarpose of such a pro- 
gram is to reinforcfi at every opportuiiity son^e desired positive behavior which you 
wish continued. I spent much time at first just rewarding my pupi:'s. And to com- 
bat their resentment when something positive they did went unrewarded, I simply 
explained that I would not be able to notice every time they engaged in some con- 
structive positive behavior, but that eventually I would notice and reward them, 

I must emphasize that initiating such a 5?ystem is not an easy task, but the 
rewards are great. The results, I feel, definitely out-weigh the work and demands 
involved. Each evening I left school with i more positive attitude toward the days 
activities and the next. The children thoroughly er Joyed the prospect of what 
they would be able to receive during "cash-in'^ time/ It gave them something tangi- 
ble to work towards 

Ihey also realized that the tokens were difficult to earn and easy to lose. 
1 not only rewarded good behavior, but whenever necessary (for repeated disregard 
of our basic rules) confiscated tokens. 7h\s act was not totally positive, but 
it was not feasible to reward everyone in the class except the person causing the 
disturbance. 

I began also reinforcing academic achievement. Each morning before class be- 
gan I would check for homework assignments and award tokens on a predetermined 
scale. In the beginning only the completion of each task was checked. Later 
^phasis was placed on the correctness of each assignment. There was a marked 
improvement in the number of assignments v.liich were completed in contrast to before 
the institution of the program. Before the program only ten people regularly com- 
pleted all assignments. This figure increased to fifteen with the remainder of the 
class completing at least one portion of each homework assignment. 
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Joyce Bishton 



As the behavior of my class improved, noticed by Myself and others, I began 
aecreasing the amount of tokens awai'ded for behavior ^nd increasing the amount for 
academic achievement. Only one mention was made in regards to the phasing-out of 
behavioral tokens amd that was made by Sharon. She asked 'Vhy the class was not 
getting tokens for being good?"o We discussed the matter and she agreed that 
people are not always rewarded every time or even often when they are good^ She 
also remarked that her good behavior was noticed at home. 

Tokens were also used to maintain orderly desks. Daily one of my pupils would 
issue "Dirty Gertie Awards" to those with messy desks. Each award had to be 
returned with three tokens* 

Unfortunately, the entire program will be gradually phased out by the last 
two weeks of school to prepare_the class for the real situation that they will 
encounter next year. 

Observable group and individual behavioral changes were made. Hie special 
area teachers noticed and remarked abOLt the positive change made in the attitude 
and behavior of the group. Restroom breaks take place now without major incidents 
and the frequency of minor problems has greatly decreased. They work cohesively 
and productively during the afternoons with greater consistency. Academic achieve- 
ment is greater as evidenced by the contrast between the last two marking periods 
and class participation. The children themselves noticed a more relaxed auid 
productive climate in our room» 

Individual positive changes were seen by the decrease in frequency that Sam, 
Anne, and Denise left their seats. Donna and Allen demonstrate greater self-con- 
trol. Charles and Sue are no longer outwardly ostracized by their peers. Karen 
no 1^. r threatens indi vidua Is Laura has not refused to complete a task or 
attend a special class due to illness for the past month. 

I think one major factor must be kept in mind while dealing with positive 
behavior modification. In the four months of working with our program there have 
been slight but significant changes. Such changes were riot achieved through ten 
years of negative reinforcement. These changes might have even been greater if 
sxich a program was protracted over a longer period of time.. Each child needs the 
opportunity %ihlch he deserves. 

In order for such a program to succeed the teacher must first be willing to 
finance the entire reward system and also have the tota** cooperation from the 
administration. 



Joyce Bishton 

Meadowvale Elementary School 



MY EVALUATION OF bEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 
AS CXDNDUCTED IN ROCM 20 



Meeidowvale School 



Not being steeped in psychological Jargon — or for that matter psychology 
itself — my observations are completely from a practical standpoint. 

Prior to the introduction of Behavior Modification, Room 20 had managed to 
drop one permanent teacher and a raft of substitutes . Being the Assistant 
Principal, and one who calls substitutes, my concerns over Room 20 were obvious. 
The Administration of Meadowvale was almost at the brink of sending the hard- 
core troublemakers to the remaining fifth grade classes. 

Mrs. Joyce Blshton, a secondary Spanish and Russian t:eacher by degree, was 
hired and the problems of Room 20 began to diminish. In my associations with her, 
she explained to me about her meetings with our county's Supplementary Center 
psychologist. Ken Winer. To my knowledge, this was the format developed which led 
to her most successful program. 

ftrior to Behavior Modification, these children, in general had little respect 
for authority, %^re Ill-mannered, undisciplined and had a very poor or negative 
out^look not only on school life but also life itself. 

Ihe program brought almost Immediate observable results — perhaps not long- 
standing for seme, but much of the negative behavior could certainly be seen as 
declining. 

I vpould like to say that this program was followed by Mrs. Bishton for about 
four months. One could not possibly expect this program to completely alter the 
behavior of children **ho %#ere negatively reinforced for practically their entire 
lives. 



feul. E. Bowman, Jr. 
Assistant Principal 
Meadowvale Elementary 
Havre de Grace, Maryland 



AN EVAUIATIC3N OP THE CHANGES IN FUPIL 
BEHAVIORS IN ROCH 20. MEADOWVALE EUMENTARY 
SINCE BEHAVIOR NCOIFICATION HAS BEEN USED: 



I have been vaguely aware of the behavior modification program being used 
in Mrs. Bishto. *s fifth grade class » but since I have not observed its methods 
and system^ I can only evaluate the rhange in the tehavlor of the class t not 
ii#hether behavior modification is suc<-;essful. 

The entire class was suffering from emotional stresses caused partly by 
previous teachers and J ick of a teacher. As soon as Mrs. Blshton began teaching 
the class » they became? more of a unit under her leadership. The class is no 
longer being led by the children who were loud and unruly. The children who 
%#ere most disruptive are now the most attentive. Ihese same children appear 
happier and less troubled* They seem to know what is expected of them, and 
as long as the material presented to them is interesting! they are willing to 
move ahead. 

The lower achievers in the room still find it difficult to sit still for 
very long and sometimes cause the whole class to become involved in their 
antics. 

I am ver^' pleased with the changes I have observed in Room 20 since 
Mrs. Blshton became their teacher. They are much more enjoyable to %#ork with 
since they have learned to meet challenges and accept and conquer them. 



Susan Wollon 

Vocal Music Teacher 



SUMMARY 



Charles County: U Day Care teachers 
U aids 

8 social service workers 
10 Public health nurses 

St. Marys County:. 

h Activity Center Teachers 
3 Day Care Teachers 
2 Aides 

2 Public Health Nurses 

Calvert County: 

7 Special Education Teachers 
6 aides 

1 School Psychologist 



Regional In-Service Tratning' 
for Adult Acttvtty Centers, 
Sprtng 1972 



REOTorui TN-sHRVTcr: trat:4Tno vor adult acttvtty cemters 

ST»RINn, 1972 
Great Oak« Center 

THKORY AMD PRACTICR OF LEARNTMC 
lUATNTNC IH BEHAVIOR MODTFtCATION 

1. March 1^: reatlnR and deflnln^r lidlvldual and proftrav goalac 

2, March 23: fdentifying aiicceaa and fallur«^ 

3^ March 30: Undera tandlnf>. thn condltlooa of l«arolag« 

A, April 13: /^nalycinn and creating* motivatioQ^ 

5. April 20: freelni; otudanta for better opoortunlt iaa . 

6c April 27: ^rinKlni; learning Into contact with the real world. 

7- May 4; rtdjjlng the {^ap and telling the difference.. 

8< May 13 Lcr.-nlnR the new from the old. 

9, May 1*: Leaning by watching^ 

lOo May 25: Groaning a powerful learning envlronaent* 
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RZRIrtMA . T:i-<?I?t?VTCE TIAIMT?(C FOR ADULT ACTffTTT CISTIIfl 

Syrian, lf72 
r.r««t Oaka C«at«r 

Vi.'ORT Alio »fcACTTCI or LCARMlKO 
TnAIHINA IN ■IHAVTOR HO»iriCATlAI 



<;al«ct oae naitnaat of eha pra«ra« la vhiak ym vark. Vaaarika 
all eh« Real* of t-bi« a«ft»aat la aM«lfi« kakavlaral tarM* 

Solnet A aeudant in four pratraa mm4 IJaatlfy a kakavlar vklsk 
yoa een«!ia«r InpnrPane to chaaga la aawa way - laaraaaa. 
l«i»rnv«, d9Greaii« or raaava. Daatrlka la 4atali kack cka 

pr'^aour. b«>h.ivl(>r r.nd tha bahavtaral ta«l« 



lI«TO.fAL (N^SERVTCr Tt^ATKTr^C "OR ADULT ACTTVTTT CBKTMS 

Rprlnkr 1972 
<:r#at 0«kj Caat^r 

THIORT AXD FKACTTCI OF LBAlMlNG 
TtAtHTNC in •BMAVIOI ffODIFI CATION 

A«fiiitaMBt 2 t 

I. D#fierlb« thm momt •ffectlv* vay mt ••Aanrisc tha kahavi^r 

nul^ctmd for chASffa In aaslMMOt I. tJaatlff tka Mtk^tf^ tlia 
uaic, and thtt apaelflc bahavlor Co hm «aoaaaro4« 

3« »oala a pornanant raaord of chla bahavlof wltk a kaaalltta 

«aaa«irait«DC baalnniog teuorrow* It vlll ba rairlairad aaat vMk# 

3. Daaarlka thm bakavior of p atudaac vkiak ia kaat aaaaarad ky 
avanc roaordtnK and roAora ia for a day (ar 1/2 day iff it 

oooitra f rof)aatici]r> • 

4. nraeribn Sohavior of a stadaat «rklak ia kaat aaaaarad ky 

durat ion rf^cnrdlair a^;^ racord it avar a parlad* 

S» Daac4'iko ::;i7 bahavlor af c vtadant irkleb la kaat Maaarad ky 
tatarvsl rocordtna md ftmtd It for fiva (5) «iaataa« 

Oaaarika tha kabavlor of t atudaat wkiak ia kaat Maaarad ky 
tiM aa«pllna aad raaord it for 1/2 a day* 



ORAT'HIWC 

(or h«w to ♦nake ke.splnR behavior rtcorda Intarcatlojt »n4 f«»o) 

A Kraph la i living pictur* - baeauaa It ahowa you at a itlaaea what 
haa boan - and l5 h.ippin*?. Its llvlaR baeauaa It chaagaa •▼•ry day. 
MAkiaK and kcopir.R a c;raph racord la ••«y and fua. To aaka oaa, jaat 
draw two lines at rlsht snp.les to aaeh otbar - dcalKnata the bottea, 
horlBOAtQl line to describft time (hours, daya, weeks, etc' id tba 
left-hand vertical line to describe tha fraquaacy of ^ 



Nunber 

of 
Times 



Hon! Tue. wld. lb. Ai. ' 
DAYS 

At the and of each day (hour, weak, ate.) put a aark over that day 
and next to tha numbor of tlaea tha avaat occurred. If yao caaaMK 
the narks you have a picture of tba fraquaacy of the bahavlor. 



Nuabar 

of 
Tines 




Ma 



• Tll( 
■ATS 



?rl. 



If rau then draw a vartlcal l±aia awary tl«a yaa ataMga what yaa aca 
doloR about tUn.i: behavior yeu eaa aaa what affaat yoar affarta hawa ha4. 



Basallna 



ataaat 2 



Naabar 

af 
Tinaa 



5 
4 

2 
1 
0 





Th 



A » — rtp— f- 



Baaaliaa la tha arisiaal eeuat «a Caka hafa^a «a 
hahawlar. Maw wa aaa eaa whae ^fbrnm^mm hawa 



T « TH 



Saa Jaha. Saa Jalui raau Caaac Jaha raaaaaa . 
Caaatlafi Jato wMiat i« 

Saa Jaha. Saa Jalia Saap. Caaat Jaha atap^an. 
Caaaciag Jaha aaatpiaii ia aava tmm, 

Saa Jaha. Saa Jaha ale. Caaat Jaha aictlat* 

CaaatiaR Jaha aiKCiaf ia tha aaat ffaa af all. 
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RECTOJJAL TN-SF.RVTCK TRATMTNC 
FOn ADULT ACTIVITY CRNTtiRS 



Spriflft, 1971 
GREAT OAKS CET^TER 

THEORY AJ^D PRACTICE OF LEARMINn 
TRAINIMr Til BEHAVIOR MODir^ 

Saeslon 3t Ifndsrs tandinj> the Conditions of L#«rolof| 

Coattidttt tho relatiooship boCveon tho pr«co4inR ovMt or 

environment 9 a given behavior and the succeeding event er change 

in the environnent. 

What are the significant aspects cf relevant antecedents? 

Antecedents have the effect nf Uniting or pernitcing« inviting 

or discouraging. The bchav or occur in thm contest of assaecednse 

conditional both those that .re deli^rate i planned^ m4 t%«#e 

that are accidental. 

The deliberate manipula:: Ion of «otecedeitre requirea that tliey 

be clear and consistent. Hoat slgnificettC ^ that they have a 

history of being directly aasociated with behavior and t^e 

consequences 

Consequent events will have effect m the enbaequMt pia*ebilitv 
and frequency ef the behavior The MCi^MKal oecurrMM e# •venta 
follovlAg a^nElven behavior caa cause pMulter er superb it t —e behavior. 

DeXi^rnCe •enipulation nf conen^enc^e alee requivee thm€ ehev 
bn clear^ enMietMit and dlrMtly related ts the behavior chat ia 
to be infliMMed« 

The anAJbimie of eaistinf? and poneible A 1 C*S le crucial to 
effective gMmtiing and relevnnt progrnaiiiing . 



''••1 :t vc: , CrT*'.-;?Ti CD.'.RoquCi:'' . o Iv^vr v.r.:- f^f.Vct cf 

■'/t: ir^. rcrr: 'i.ia oths:^* not* IIx' cIo> wc a^v,:do . lv a \ . 

Itov/ o-in Croats or inorca.:^ v^t nc.;.-'*^ o:'' i'.?-..n.rorc'^r.*. 

An in. "Oi-^rirt dinv^nsioi oi' usin;: roinf :)rccr,or}t J.i, i^*'; r 
' .*{;lnfoicor lor r - i^-eu i)ch'i\ " or» 

Tc t^/'fcctivcl*'' uc« reinf or jcr3 'oo rnir.';:^.lv - r ir,jr:vro ' 
♦'hn ;*rinf oi cc** :-;lv-ulc; be ini ;^dj,r\ .r, ^^au.;/it» '^-- 'r, c 

Vi:ey shou?L(^ br iv- -^on' ^n;/ont x^y^^n ^ be' cvlor rr • ' ^ rtf^lf — 
b'.*bav3.r>r. Vhc ^ ^ v ior .hiob is ta l.c "^^-Vuroi'ccjwi (. repre 



3ho'.; n "t. er.; 



-2- 



1* Continue to record baseline on your behavior project. 

2r Develop a proposed course of trentncnt for your behavior project 
describing, both natccedencs and consequeocee involved. (This 
vill be revidved at the next settaion ^ do not begin treatMnt 
until after the next aeaaion). 



S-* Deacrlbe what mif^h t be the ainnificant antecedeota and coi 
for each of the follovlnf; behavlora: 



A student taklni;; a claaa te^tt auddenly leana acroaa the aiale 
and reads his neighbor ' a paper. 



b. A atudent walks away fro^ the group in the classroo*. 



c. A scttdent throws a temper tantru«c 



A student begina to work harder and faater^ 



Oc A sCudeiit offers part of hie lunch to a fellow atudent. 
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Hc?»lonai 7n-Sevvice Tralninr': for Adult Activity Centerii 

^^prin^:, 1972 

THEORY A:^D »»RACTTCE of LEAKriT^lr; 
Trrtln.nit In Behavior Modification 

Sescloa S; rr«el\^R Sr.ud«nts for B«tt«r Oppor Cunlclaa 



Th« Ro©l cf a 9^cod p*oi>rAf* \ii le«rnini( and tha conataaC CMpaaion 
of Icnrnin- nj*H /^l.llla and j^.od behavlora la poaltiva ralsfor< 

Uu«cc«pt&b «; An£ uaadaptlva be\avlora atand la tka wmy of 

l^:%rnlnf: #'t.d {^^,s:i^i^€. relnf orca^eac rIvm for useful laa 




h u 



Unanc ^mh: b^V-xvlor^ ara laarse^ and naiatainad 
ddcad *09a rnln'orciae ^veat, la v^rdar for ttaaaeapt«bl« 
ba dlolnlahad or eliwlr-ited it is Jcalrable for the pvm^ 
forcinf^ avac . to be re.d-Aced or rvaiov^ j* 

If thie 59 the z^ly dtat* l;akM« tUa uaa^airabla bahOTior wtll teMMaa* 
Thia proeadare la called extinction. Tt la aaa af immx aaja aprv^Mkaa 
to daalina with anaccaptabla behavior. 

The ochar cnrea a/e the poalcire relaforcM^aC mf am laa 

bchsvic:: irc:;} v^raitlvt velaf ore J»au» pMiah 

?lr:si& in««^ol/Q9 the aalsction nf a aara da^lraMa bebsrlor 
^ar^uirai^ a^^ica irlilf^h pcscludse the bahaviar oT cono«rn f 
y^critivft rc'i^f r'v:?*'-^-**- the ncv behavior la >>lvan for 

naif behavior appeara while no reinf oree«enc ia x'vea the 
behavior^ 

In time-out, the immediate coneeqvenea of the tttt4ai«lMble hmkmwtmr ia 

removal fron rhf? r^tcln;: v^.ar^ posltlv^j i*4Ainf oraemnai: la aTAllaUa f#r 
n brief period of ti^ic* 

Puniahmant la the making of an event irfelch baa the itffect of r 
ehe behavior^ consequent to the behavior* 

Many unuaual eventa nay occur when extftaettM^ ti«e-e«t mm4 p«m 
are employed. The moat alRnlficanc may b# tka effeac en the ralat 
ahip of the atu4eat to the teacher. 




Ia moat eaaea the order of prefemce im 
behavior ia relnforeinf am incompatible 
and then puatahaent. However, the crlt 
effect of the undeairabla behavior on tiM 
atudent and ita effect on hia learning 
foreaeent. 



lint with mm4#eirable 

lor« extlmetian^ tiae« 
4eteralmaiite aaet b# tl 
aalth and wall«*beia|| of 
aceeaa to paaitive rein< 



Great care auet be taken in the uae of tl«a-a«t and paaic 
they do net bacoae the meet elitelflcent eaa4lciena aff CM 
eaviraaaant. 



it Chat 
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Regional In-Service Tralnln^r {ot Adult Activity Centers 
Sesaion 5 (Con*t} 



And pnmaot : 

1 P.— if ^r r rv- n: crjiact. Raurd all data on your graph* 



2, Br^ccFlb^ a Bit.u2.tion fimong your fitudanta vliar«in ralnforci^^ 

zti imconpat bc^havior sppeara to b# thm «oat affectlw mmj 
of ^limlncwing an undarairable b^havl^r. 



3* Dsocrlbc a aituatlon Am<m« /our atttdents vterain MtlaaUlM cp^Mra 

to be the moaf. offectlre way of ellnimatiaa an ttodealrAte balMvlor. 



4^ Deacribe a situation anony. your atttdenta vberale tlne-out twmm 

pocltive reinforeeMot appeara to be the »oat effective mm^ of 
elinioafzlag an undaraireble beheirlor* 



5» Deecrlbe a aisisaclon amen your at«tfeate ehweeia puaiehwit appMve 
to be the aost effective vey of allMAaatiiac an endeaireble 

behavior* 
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Rational In-Scrvlcc Training, foi* A<Iult AcClvlty Centers 

Spring, 1972 

Tlll-ORY ASn "RACTTCK or LEAT^'Iir^O 
Tralnin*^ In Behavior Mod t f lc;it Ion 

Ses!9loii t: ni :nj:i.i>. Luainincr ito Contact '71th The Real 'Jorld 



When Icarnlnf^/teactiluy^ pr^^^rairis established, a sltnlflcaat 

factor In a continuous rate o* ^ nnsquatioa* ThsC Is, every slnfls 
tlms the behavior of concern ;rrr.v .trs. the specified consequences 
f ollov. 

However, there are many slcw'ttlons where swch a rate of con* 
sequatlon is i^ot poflsiblse practlcAl or desirable. Consequences 
can be applied on other than a centln«icas sche4»le to meet eertela 
circumstances « 

Pour bsolc tyomK -^f chedmkims of cons^quatimn can be defined! 
fixed r&tlo; fixe Interval; wvlable retlo; end variable interval* 

The fly^v' 'n srhddule provides e conseqwence after a certain 
nut^ber of oczu^r^ ^ea oi the bKbevior. The fixed interval schedule 
preoenta the conr^quence upon rhe first occurrence of the behavior 
after the pa3ftin<T of a apeclfued period of time. 

The varirble schedulea fallow the same formetp bot provide that 
the specified number of occumnces or period of time cheni^es after 
each consequener around a pre<-<letermined averatse* 

The use of each type of a^hedule on an extended basis tends to 
give rise to certain patterns of occurrence of the beksvlor eoncern« 

The use a:«'t manipulat ion of schedules of reinforcement la s 
critical aspect of developine a learninpt prof^ram so that the behavior 
chani^e is maintained naturallv.. 
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Kfttlonal Tn-Servicc Training* for Auulc Activity C« 
Session 6: Brl\.o:ln^ LeiivnJnc; into cont/icc with the 



A ^ T rN 



1. Continue trt ntr-.cnc on yo.«r project, RacorJ nil data on your ^ranh^ 

2. Describe an eix.inif)le of fixed ratio consaquatlon In the natural 

envlronntnc preferably fro^n the day center 9ettln<<« 



3. Describe i?.n example of fixed Interval coanequatlon Is Che natural 

onvlronn^nt preferably froTTj the day center ?iettloc« 



Describe an example of variable ratio consequation Id the natural 
envlronnent prefernbly fron the day center setting. 



5. Describe an example of Variable Interval consequatloa In the natural 

environment preferably fron the day center setting* 



6. Describe how you would Tnaolpulste the schedule of eoose^uation in 
your project so thst the ehaneo in the behairlor of coneern vill 
be maintained by the natural environment* 



Regional In-Service Trcining for Adulc Activity Centers 

Spring, 1972 

THBORT AND T>RACTTCE OF LCARIITMC 

Training in Sehavior Hotiif ication 



S^osion 8: Learning the New from the Old 



Frequently the training f^oal for a atudent or progra* ia aot 
Micly to increase or decreaae the rata •f occurreaea of the behavior* 
oeren ve are concerned with an entirely mpv kahavior. Since it ia a 
rtmm behavior ve aeek^ it does not praaeseiy occur and the prohahility 
of it occurring io alnoat or actually i— m> 8o it beco«ea isyooaihle 
tc increase it with a reinforcement pronrav* 

An effective way of teaching a new h«havior la the technique 
c a ll ed flhaping. In tUia approach ve ca»€olly define both the preaeat 
behavior and the goal behavior* !fe then select those behaviora 
presently occurring which moat resemble tMm goal behavior and reinforce 
th«se« Whan they occur vith good ^requaEKy, ve select the next 
bub^vioral approximation to the final goal. Through reinforcing each 
successive approximation to the goal the behavior is gradually changed* 

Some important considerations in a 0h«ping program ares the 
chamges in behavior at each step must be mall enough to have a good 
probability of occurring; reinforcement sikould be most powerful aad 
^rm^uent for the behavior that moot appr— imates the goal while 
Tttlsif orcement for earlier steps should bm thinned or discoatlnuedt 
whn the reinforcement rste declines beeawem of ^ lower rate of the 
desired behavior^ a return to a previous aewp may be indicated. 

The keys to a successful shaping proti— are a clearly defined 
i^Kl; smalls gral-direc ted atepa and powmrfttl differeatial reinforcement. 

Another technique of training a new h«limvior ia the nanipmlacion 
s* mmvironmental or stimulus conditions mm aa to limit the response 
ro the behavioral goal* When this respoMe mecurs it is powerfmlly 
mmd regularly reinforced* When it occurs wleh good frequency smd/or 
mmmtxmcf^ the environmental or atimulua rmatrlctlon is slowly dmcreaaed 
or nmoved* 
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TIIEORT ATTD PH/iCilCF OF U'AHUir.) 
TRAirHTIG IT' Mi:A'7lOR "ODIFICATiOU 
Sssoior 9 : I.^p." r 5. ng by Watcliinc 



One of the nost (sffective and efficient tiays of teaching new skille, 'Aether 
they be social, flcadocic or vocational, is throu{!h niodeling and itdtati^. Thio 
Is tho way 5ji ehich aU of ua have noetered complex skills quickly - nxthout the 
need for extensive shaping procedures for each skill. 

i:odelinf' can be either actual - another person executing the behavior ac the 
student dbservea it, or it can be syuboUc - through tho use of pictures, dia~ 
gxena ir ifords* 

In either cose, the basic procedure is the aatno - a presentation of a 
behavioral performance to tho otudonrb eithi the expectaUon that ho wxll bo cblo 
to reproduce that performnoe at eoae later tioe. 

However, a nusber of dlnansiona can bo added to g^atly Inprove tho ef- 
fectiveness of this techniq:oe% 

The first of these is eKpUcitooss, If the steps of the behavior aro 
clearly »iresented with definite reUtionehip to relevant stiewlus objects 
tbon accurate learning is ia»re likely to occur. This is Particularly true 
ebsre the nodeling is done throu^ vez^l instruction. The nore detailed tho 
description, ths wwe likely the student will be able to reproduce the 
behavior exact]^. 

A second d'jaension lies in student rehearsal. The probahlUty of Jbe student 
accurately learning tho behavior aecuxotely is far greater if he is called upon 
to reproduce it ioDediately after the nodel ws presented 

One of the raost powerful factors in sucoessfttl nodeling is the attactoent of 
consequences to the behavior. This appUes to both the nodel and the studwrt. 
If the models behavior is clfccrly followed by appropriate oonsoqiienoes, the 
student is ouch more likely to rospood acoordine to thoee ooosequenoes - imitate 
if the oonsequsnees are reiaforcing, «wid if J»5i«S^- J* ,^ ^ th. 

eqoally important to attach thoee ooosequsnoes to the student JSCLiAMon of the 

behavior. 

A final aspeet of eidaooing the uee of ■odeliog is in the dhoice of the 
»odel. ^■oS^lsamiag ptoerm the -odel should be an adidrsd person or 
ISJI If tS caseof wi*>oUc eadels, coos fron a rsspected eource). 

4 «4twAiMdr a i»n*llksd wier is • good choice. Ihsre ths goal is uiOeaming 

5 i!S2Ki VI b.hS3Srrrclose SSlwity beti-en the «odel and the stud«»t 
will eflhanoe the effect of the oadelinR prograin. 



Regional In-Service Training for Adult activity CenCetc • 
Session iSt Learnliif; the New from the Oldo 



ASSIGNMENT: 

1« Continue your behsvlor-chsnge project. 

2. Develop a shaping program to produce a verbal response fros a 
presently nonverbal student* Describe the steps you «lght 

expect to observe and reinforce. 



3. Develop a fading progi^am to train a etndeot In the uee of a epeen 
for a student who preeently eats only vlth hie flagere. 



4« A student constantly scratches his head* Uov veold you deal vlth 
this through a shaping program? 



5c Tou want to teach a student to hSMsr a sell la the caster of 

a circle « Describe a ehaplng and a fading program to achieve 
thle. 
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1- J\t.)ur© a co.j./iCo, . kl i <) J • t« vi'^o - c ... I vj i7rc,VM:u, TIiIp 

cljould 5neludot -lascx ip^.lon or dio bolmvior of co i rtrn; det;orlptlnn of 
tte goal behavlorj iwasui^iMnt tQChiiique uMd; dDnci iptlon or tx*oAt>jMnt 
prorr^m Includlot: atv ^<-cc%6r.xtn u: M at ouft^ contlnft^ncy oonditlont, 
r«inroro0r(t) uord, sc i^dulet uai^ii diJorinimUon or ^ntralliation 
torponnnte olied.: dascrlfrt^on of r^vffraol prowdur:> nnd contlr'^oncioa tf 
uotd} 0 corpleta <Tirip* thoivln:: oil cfttn, PleiAOC r^kw ttio copiaa pn I 
do not rxpect to rttum the copy r^ven to r»# Alao plcooa prea^nt your 
raport In a llnlohod fom if pcaolMf, ao that additional co^loa nay he 
nata by jAiotoooForln^ io^ ♦v^'? f.rf jrrtion of othor&o Olra your projact 
a title. Thia titlay your narx anc: your oantar ahould aopaor at tha top 
of tha flrat pa(!a# 



2« Daralop a brief outline of a nodeilni; procr^ to train e nork (or other) 
ekill in your proo;ran« 



tiicirnki r'«prR7i«.i. TfUTTiiTfo Fon i^nuLT ACTivm i: ' . . fi? 

Sr.iinfr, 1972 
("J. -at Oakt< Ct-nter 



Tralninft in n*- -*vlor "odiricatioi\ 



Seaaion 7j Pr'-irlng tho pirp and tolling tha diffaronc« 



Whan o behovlor id cr)noaqaat«<J an to i..crr:3- or d'screwse itc frequency., that 
chai>p<9 my occur in othar oituations •!•« o- it ray renain acBodatad axclualvoly 
w^th tha partlouUr oircumaUncca of tha coneaquation. Tlia altemativa which 
occura My ba undeairable for that behavior chance - or c«y wioh for it to 
occur even nora otroni'ly or rapidly. 

Tt nay ba daairable for the ohann« to occur only undfir a vary opecific oet of 
otiTulua conditiona, i.e. In the library; on yaturdoy rr»niln'^fl; whan nearln,- 
a ouada >c::at| when at tha vntk table j etc. On the other hand, it r«y oo 
important for it to occur under all circunotnncrs or a Xarre claaa of stimulus 
oonditlona auch aa i at all weals; In til boil: 2 'a; to all notlceaj to all 
anlnala) etc. 

In the firat oasa, responding to a j^ven set of conditiona, we apeak of stirulus 
ditorlndnatlon. The second we dtalrmate as stipulus i^eneraliaat.on. In eithsr 
caaa wa ar* concerned with the occvrrence of « behavior beln;^ controlled so to 
apeak by tha atiffulua conditions in each situation. 

'n developii^ 0 generalization of 0 behavior to other oatW n?B, consequation -^ust 
occur for appearances of the beiavlor to all Inctoncos of those oettln^o. To 
develop j»enerallvotlon, s-all chan'^^a ?.n Uie sti'nilus condition ust be prcnentcd 
with the oonoequencc following each reaponso to Dm - 

To achieve diacri-iitctlon, no - or dlfforont consoquation rmst foliov; all rrsponsp . 
to atitiulus conditiona olffer^nt to tbo ono etitahUohed as dosirablo. niscrirAna 1 
trainlnr 1» ncconplis»ied best hy introduclnp; a cot of atir.uli very diffcroiit fron 
tha oriijlml aai; and then nakinc thw incrcoeinr'ly sirdliar ^hlle naintQ3.n1.nc; 
diff«r«ntial reinforcaeent* 



1. Contlrow your pi-oject. De-in c reversal proceUiva if your data has sho- 
aif^ilfieant chanr.e In the ficiiired dii'ection. 

2. Datcrlba • brtiavior which ia one of your p. noale for tshlch a stirr-ulus 
ditcrlMnation traixAn'! program ia indicated, nfirrir; be the details of a way 
to Mt up this diaorlidration training pv3"T0«. 

3. Paacribe a behav.or which ia one f yox^c f>i'o mi f-o* Jc for wM-h a ,:ren..rali« ticn 
tT«inlm prof^ram ia indiooted. T;«8cribe *.he au.ails of fr^c. a pfOjirsm. 
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RKOTOiUL irK-SEnvTc:: rnAiNTru: yov adi;i.t acttvtty cemters 

^pr liif>, 1972 
Cvr-.^t Oak3 Centor 

TIM or.Y a:;d pitactict: of LKARMiNf: 

Iraininn tn Behavior Modification 



S<?ri.iton lOr Great Ir^ a poi^cfal loarnin;* i^nvironraeat 



Uv> hnvc r,ron hov the environment affecta behavior* Mm hmwm 
nlflc .3tudl«d wiiyu in which the onvironacnt caa be chaaRed to imcreaae» 
decruafiQ, ch«nfje, oxpand and define beiavlor* In all thaee dleeuaalooe 

f:h<? focnc hrn b^.^.n on r.hc i:ii!ivldnal student and the. analyeie and 

ch;xnM?> of sclectcil b'^hnv'Lors, 

Xu Is often the. cafie, however, that the colleetiTO behavior of 
c Rroup in of prcf3H?in>: cotxvarn. We can then conelder the application 
of a Rroup coafc lnr,ui^cy program. Here we apply all the prevlouely 
defined nv^nciple<? ro a yroxxp i?ituatlort. The behavioral Koal for the 
;^roup ifj deflnct^ Intermediate steps are determined If neceeeary, one 
or moro reinforcerii knovn to be generally powerful for the neitbers of 
the krcap nrn en tnblichcd ^ the reinforccrs are nade contingent upon 
the behavlornl performance of the Rroup, Again the rules for reinforce 
ment apply - itnmcdiate, fraquent^ conaistent^ fair, clear and specific* 

Some of the unique dlncnalons of nroixp contlnaencles are the 
difflcult^r in determlnian «hat is in foct an achievable next step for 
them end the idonCiil ication of a universally powerful relnforcer« 
However, t:ho iiisuj! of the relnforccr Is frequently aore easily Involved 
than one fni9;ht expect. Though a certain activity «sy not appear 
equally to ,ill nenberp of thn 5?roupsp ^-n additional covponeat of con- 
sequation han boon ndded through the reinforcement and pualshnent fro« 
the? i^roap te the individual member for performance or non«>perf ormanca • 
Thus it la also easy to sec how group contingencies may be used to more 
powerfully affect tae deficient behavior of one or soveral membmrs of 
a lavgor group* 

An all encompasalng application of these principles In a very 
positive frame*JOrk la seen In the operation of a token economy where 
tokens are given as positive reinforcers to all demons tratloms of 
deelrable behaviors exhibited by all members of the group. 

Though we cannot deecribe all the aspects of a token ecomomy here, 
careful application of all the areas previously discmsemd vf * be 
< ^eful la understanding the operation of auch a program 

It Is particularly licportaat that each student ^ulekiy leerm that 
the token he earns for emitting a deelrable bmhavlor auch ae a eoclal 
aklll^ an academic performaacc or a work eample la both aceompemied by 
gmmerous social reinforcement end hes the power to purchaee am Item of 
Intereet to him. The farmer le Important eo that* whare appropriate^ 
token reinforcera may be faded out« The letter le eeeemtial eo that 



HettlonAl Tn-ServXr Tr&iain?; - Creat 0«k 

Sansion 10: Crcntinf: -i powerful learnli environment < 9r 



the token will be a true relaforcer - th«t is, Ite nvmi Im^ 
cause the behavior to Increase in frequency. Thus, It 
a carefully selected wide variety of app rtunlilea be 
expenditure of rhe tok<?na.. 

It is further ef^aentlal that the ataff in a token • 
tinuouoiy define the specific behaviors for which tokanr 
There ouot be frequent evaluation of behavior change. 
ohould be defined and rcvicwad for each individual in U» - 
Though this way appear to be more denandinjc for a staff 
more rcinf orcinc:. It lo more fcratlfylnft to work for ape 
sec then attained. It is aost satlafyinR to work In an 
where positive reinforcement is so abundant - for studw 
a like « 



^ty will 
*#elal tLat 
for 



con- 

* givane 

^1 goals 

^lao Much 
i^oala and 

Msiant 

^ staff 



Acsijcnment t 

1. Apply what you have learned. Learn fro« what you 
Pill your teaching experience with positive relnfoi 



2c 



3. 



all the right things - for your students, your 
yourselves » 

Keep in touch - particularly If you need help or 
but also Just to continue sharing what we begM 



a question 



Thank you for oaklng this both a good learning and poeiM^ 
^experlonce for iBe« 



reinforcing 



Rolf B Mlelaarek 



Hope Day Cfi^re Center,. Inc 
6100 South Gai:e Drive 
Temple Hills, Na^ryland 20031 
i'honas 894«»4410 



8903 S9th Aveaui 
Berwyn Heights, 
Phonet 34S-6776 



Maryland 
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SECTION 3. I.Q 



Behavior Modificatioi _au. 
o teachers m trai j. 
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Seri"! n-^ 3 1.0 



Behavior NiDdi ^ication Taught to 
Teacher: in Training 



Prom -he experiences of th^ School Psychology ?ers=r- rking 
with the --^achers in the field it became apparent that z:^c r€ ^uld be 
Gained if the students in training to be teachers at -me ' -eri / in 
the College of Education could be taught the principle* of rr 
aodificataon while they were still in college. It appa. om 
early work that the teachers in the field exhibited a wide or 
attitudes, misperceptions and knowledge about the behtr^^ior- -^^ ach. 
Thus, in work with teachers, time was wasted as these xttix mis- 
perceptions had to be discussed and changed before tte ^ 'r. .r -ould 
continue; in some cases this was repetitious to sorre of tm- -.^mc^aers who 
were more sophist. ic^tef^ about b-b«vJor r.cdif ic tion . It ir ^ obvious 
that if each student teacher was given a background in «ii«r^rr »iificaticr, 
while the student was still in college, the teachers woKlLd tl^- .mter be 
more likely to be at the same level when they entered tte ^U^. It also 
seemed logical that the appropriate place for the student ^-^fber to learn 
about new knowledge in the field of teaching should be xb col.a«r of educa- 
tion where there her training was receired. It is alao aiviou* UkI it 
is Bore efficient to teach the behavioral principles ^^^^^ - iirfrridual 
i« in college than irtien she is teaching in the field, if, fW k aither 
rMson, than the amount of time available. This idea is not rniHr with 
the Maryland School Psychology Progr^i. O'Leary and O'lmmrj m t^ir 
^•^•^ •■titled Claasroom ItoaaMp nt: Th^ Tfci of lahavior 

^ic^ti^^ rtate V _ the principles of behavior mo.if . -ati^i. alw^d be 
in a^ undergraduate education cwricula (p. 41)''. Thrmm in the 



Sect- : 
page 

Schoo. Psyche 3g>' T^s^am heartily concur. 

3.2. «e!c iTTiTF. t:iz past 

3. 2.1 Durzj^ spring of 1971 the Associate Dean, responsible for the 
xindergrad^aat- ^es^her education, arranged for a meeting of the School 
Psychc-uacr persssrr'-l and the supervisors of the student teachers in the 
field. At: r^am. wwting a brief overview of behavior modification and its 
applicatlo2i n-n tte classroom was presented. Prom that meeting and a 
subseqiicatt oite vii:n members of the faculty from the Department of Early 
Child hoori-El«Tcent«ry Education, a decision was reached for members of the 
School Psyche, ogy Program to meet with the student teachers for a presentation 
of the principles of behavior modification. 

3.2.2 In tte spring of 1972 School Psychology personnel met with the 

AAiCA c- vitii e beven diixcrent presentations in the various 
schools irtiere student teachers were being trained. A report on these 
presentations is included at the end of this section. 

3.3. VOm CIBBENTLY UNDERWAY IN THE FALL 1972 

3*3*1 A coiar of the report on the presentations to student teachers has been 
ftawrded to the Department of Early Childhood-Elementary Education. With 
a rwfinwadation to include behavior modification in the curricula of that 
^•■•'taeiit was presented. A decision about the next steps to be taken is 
esrrentljr tai^re a cossnittee in that departnsBt. 

3*^ TOTURE PLANS 



3.^.1 It X hoped that in the future provisions will be made for the 
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teaching of ten».vior modification principles ~ thf^ student teachers --^-.ng 
their training. It seems most important that t_3 period of surp-. ^ 
teachers in par^^rular areas that each teacher sn::^! have all of th* 
knowledge and sKiJLls that are available for her dc th:.*. best Job 
possible. It Wild seem most feasible and econonicol for the teachiru 
of the student teachers to be personnel from ^he School Psychology ?-cjpr-aiL 



-ruction 3- ^' 

Behavior liflcati Taufl--^ * 
Teac:. rs in Tr^-ining 

"^t the xr^^^iences ol ..e Schoc. ryche ^rsonnel of workiii. 

with "eac - .n the fiel^ it becam- ^ppartrnt r^t much more cculd > 
gainea i .ne . .^ents in tra-jiu^ng be teach- -^s a: ^he University in 
the Colie^i.e r.^ucation coxild be taught *he princ^z^:£S cf behavior 
modificat ion whi-e they were still in college. It icis apparent from 
early wor: t^:it - ne teacsers in the field exhibited x -nae variety of 
attitu-ies. raispe-cept ions and knowledc*? about ':ne t'^savioral approach. 
Thur, ^n work vith teachers, time wasted as these attitudes and mi^ 
perceptions haL zo be discussed and changed ^J^efore ^:he teaching coula 
continue; in soH^e cases this rcpetitioxzs tc some of the teacherr 
were nore sop^ ticated about behavior moai5"^ratic3a. ^ It became o^vic - 
that: i: each s'. -lent teacher vas given a amc^rxwai in behavior ' 
^iiile " rie stuafT-' was still in college, the "^eacbers 3«)uld then laX*^ i« 
way^ liKely tc at the sane level wten *^aey ent> : * ' ^ "-he -^iel^^ I* ^.^so 
ae-3»ed ogical ^na ^he appropriate iLLai*- fc* Ttrodent t-eetcser ic Tirn 

bMbuz rw know^edee m the field of -tear hi tig nimirii be in e o I., tfg of" ^u-a 
aim e there her traiicmg 'ms received. ^ u otarLou^ .rjax 

efficient to t»«;h the behK^ioral pr-jzncz^^jmx «fedLle the indivlsi*al 
B in I il'k^r tten vim ^he is teaching in ^jm f^^ela^ if, for no othe^ 
s^HBKu tta*i tlie ajBoutti of tiae arailable. Has itaa is not unique vit!. 
%4lm mmy.^^ ^mmc^l ^m^ lom ^^ncram. C'lMmrw wft iTtearj in thexr 
r^eeort ^Mfc enrtixled C^^mrtmm l^mmmmnt^ Ttm Swecgaaful Ilae of Bebavxor 
MaAirhl iiBi , sMte *l UKr firinea^e? ^f Mha^ -rr Mdifio^icm ifci M be 
m^tiJt^m^ in all JHKlergBHiBit/::e educatixr jntfra^^l% (p. Vir"*. Tbose .n the 
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3.2. WORK :c::i ::; thz past 

3.2.1 Euring - spring . 19V. A.so.iat 1^ reni. :.-ibl 

under^raz ^atc * - ei i- n , . j >r • . : : i^^ ^" -oc 

Psyche. -gy per- .-1 and ^he super :* th' rtu:;-t te: jhers in th: 

field, that — eting brief ov-^--.-v 3: be:.:.^:or rncdif icatio:; and 

applicarion to tt- classrora was ^-::emvA, that moetinc an^ a 

sutosequen- one vi^h nenbers of the :^_ulty fror; the ^epartnent Earl;- 
Childhood-^Elementory Education, a deci sion var, reached for rnenbc of ti.e 
School Psych::J.ogy Prograr. to neet with the 'ztu.l-ut tcacheir -or r-e^t : ' . . 
of the principlcr of behavior aodif icalicr. 

3.2,2 In the rpring of 1972 Schooi V^x-- ?r^; p-rLonncl r.r: 
student -ec^chers. There wore ^even diff'-- - prcc -Nations - ^ 
schools wri£::re s*.:£r.t readier r jere beint: Anc A rr^or or. je 
presentatl: - : is ir^cluded at t ^le end of th::. sec-i-.n. 

3.3. aORK CURRFTTIY UTIDERWAY IIJ TH?. FALL :r -^2 

3.3.1 A copy of the report or the present*: .ons re stuiMnt t«chers has beer 
forwarded to the :*Kartjnent of ^ly Childnood-Elera^nt**^ Wncmtior.. ^ith 
a recowendatioc t^ include tebavior ..f^ca^^on :n the curricula of tba- 
dcpartr t vms > ••••«nt«d, a tecis^an abc . T;he uext siu^ to be taken ^ 
currently tefare a connittee in that depax^,,: 



3.U PUTUHE ?I^S 

3.1*.l It is 5»ped that in the future provisions will be sade ''or the 
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teachin^^ cf tehavicr f I ja*.! r rinc-lr : o the r.'-:ier.t teacherc during 

their training. It --c-r.:^ cost :r:.:rtar.t that in this period of surplus 
teachers in ]-articu]LLr -^roas -.jviv ^;?.ch te^cner should tiave all cf tht 
knowledge ar. • nkillr. arc -.v ::'ub2o f:,:- her to do that >est jol 

possible. It would sec^r: nost :'•:••-> 'cl.e ani ejonorical for the teachlr.r 
of the stui<^T;t teacheju- to be p^:-:-.^nnel fro::: the School Psychology Prcrgram. 



3,3.1 Report on the n avior Modification 
Presentation for Stud^ c Teachc-rs. 



Report on the Behevior Mr>diricatlon 
Pres*»i;tation for the Student Teachers 

D maid K. Prnnroy 



Introduction 

During the Spring of 1971 Dr. Pumroy met with the coordinators of the Univer- 
sity Teaching Cehter, Dean McClurc, and Dr. Mcii^x, and presented some of the 
principles Behavior Modification. From this, meeting sufficient interest 
aroused so ^hat in the Fall of 1971 thre^ Behavior M-dlfication courses were offered 
at the Teac. ing Centers (Northfield ^lem^utary, Whlttier Woods Elementary, md 
Forest Knolls Elementary). These were taught primarily by two students in th<* 
School Psychology Program (Judith Mazza and Nelson Zahler) and Dr. Pumroy. these 
courses were so w^ll received it seemed most appropriate that our University of 
Maryland student teichers have the knowledge of Behavior Modification befo re they 
begin their teachins or at least as soon *s possible* after their student teaching 
has beffun. This soetfic^d to particularly important as there cease to be a short- 
age of teachers ard, ac c^apetiiion for Jobs becraes grce^ter, Maryland students 
will possess kn^^ledge a.id skills not obtained by others and concequantly be more 
hlrable. In order to effect a beginning in this direction Dr. Pumroy sent a 
letter to Dr. Weaver stating that he and his students would be a^'^ailable to make a 
presentation on Behavior Modification to the student teachers and suggested vai'lous 
ways this might be done. Dr. Weaver referred the letter to a committee chaired by 
Dr. Eley. Nelson Zahler and Dr. Pumroy met with the coawiivtee. From this meetin,? 
it was decided that Dr. Pumroy an^'. his students would make a presentation at the 
various centers. 

Presentation 

During the week of March 20 and two days of the following week (March 27 and 
28) Dr. Pumroy and students from the School Psychology Program made presentations 
on Behavior Modification and Classroom Management at seven different centers. T^vj 
hundred seventy one Individuals attended the presentations; almost all of those 
attendli>g were student teachers although there were some regular teachers, pria- 
cipals, counselors etc. as well. The format of the presentation was essentially 
the same. \ film, "Behavior Modification in the Classroom" from the University of 
California, Berkeley, was shown followed bv questions from the students about 
Behavior Modification, kt the end of each presentation a questionnaire (see 
attached) on Behavior Modification was given to the group to be completed. A hand 
out (see attached) on Behavior Modification was also given to those that attended. 

Results of the Questionnaire; 

4 

Because of the growing popularity of Behavior Modification It was anticipated 
that many of those attending has had some exposure to the subject. Thus, only 19 
said that they had had no experience with Behavior Modification 



(over) 



UoriQ at all 

Talk?*d t-". '^thc/c ini^ormallv about it 
It has b*en mentione! in class 
Have l^j'itu or presert«tions on it 
Have a'jen a ca^vii? 
Have read articloa 
Have rend bookls) 

Hr.ve appli<?d it in mv dealing with children 
Other 

Responses to experiences witli 
Behavior Modification (Note that Mio person c^uli 
ch^ck more than one catrgor^r) 

it apijears that the studi^nt teacher had haf5 b wide exposure to Behavior 
Mofificabifjn. It , of coarse, is not possible to judge the depth of the knowlod^re 
tlirt th'^y received from the data In Table 1. Perhaps that can best be inferred 
f^o!r 5?ome of the questions they raised air^ their desire t;) le^^^rn more, whi'^^ could 
be interpreted ar a realizatir.n of the limitation o-*^ their knovlcdge. The questions 
that they ral^^'^d durin^ij th? dlscvssi'^ns and the ccuinents on their qu^stionnairefl 
Indicate that some of th<? student teachers were fairly naive, ruestions referring 
to "bx-ibes," feelirj that the 'child iff being tricked," a view that only candy In 
used with Behavior Modification, would all b^» consistent with a lack of knoxilcgo 
pbout Behavior Modit'icatlon. Probably mor^ telling is the overwhelming desire to 
learn more abort Uchavior M^:>c^f fixation vis reflected by th'* overwhelming positive 
responses to the Question asking the stuuent teachers were interested in learning 
more about Eebavior Modification. (The number of responses were: Yes 250, Wo 8, 
Other 3). Stated anothor wn\ 56^^ of those attending were desirous of learning 
more about Behavior Mi:>diflcation, 

The Future , 

As it seems improtant for our student teachers to be skilled in new relevant 
techniques and in an area strongly desired by them, one might ask what is the most 
efficient way for that new knowledge to be imparted. Perhaps, in these day? of 
t^.ght money. It would also be wise to a«k how the teaching can be done for the least 
money. One procedure which is relatively lne>pensive and efficient would be to 
have a course In Behavior Modification taught by graduate assistants from the 
School Psyeholcs^y Progrer.. Tbe&e students have had the scientific background to be 
Imowl-jdgeabl- of rhe r^terial and c:lso have had training and experience in Impe-tlng 
this k^iowledze to teacaers. Not .'^nly would the student teachers learn the material, 
pnd the graduate assistants receive financial fcupport, but It would also be v?»luabl*t 
tralni vj f^r the graduate ctudent, Iz alsr. might help to promote more Interactions 
between faculty from dlffererit departments, something that many on the faculty feel 
is important. Pu-nroy would j:s3u»ne responsibility for developing and staff In^r: 

the course. Perhaps this procedure vfnuid b^ '^ood to try for a few years. Later 
maybe a full tittiC faculty person could best jeinre this function. 

The questions that now shoula be resolvM would be- Ic it desirable to teach 
our student teacheri^ ^tehavior Modification': How can it best be taught? Who should 
be rei^ponsfbU for its teaching? Ko^^ tsaa it be financially supported? 
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■valuation of B*h«Tior Modification Protrans 



It Bbould b« obTiouB that those In the School Psxcholocr Procraa 
199 that taaehart should have the knovledfe and BkillB associated 
behaTior aodlfication principles. This belief, however , is not 
.hii« to be taken for granted • but serves as a sideline for the 
wtion of data that supports it. Stated another v^r. the School 
lolocx personnel believe that research should be conducted to 
■sine the i^act of this knowledge on the vaj teachers teach, 
rtuaately, there appears in the past to have been quite a gap 
len research Mid vhat takes place in the classrooB. Qrphert, in 
u^icle entitled "An analysis of research in teacher education" 
mal of T^hi- liueation . 1972. XXII, #2, lli5-151) states that 
•arch la teaeher education has had a very lialted inpact on the 
atlon of teaehera (p. l^)". Vwhnpa behavior ■odlfieation and the 
Ity of Its tarM vlU prcwte a eloear relationship Mwng research 
rta, elassrooa aetivlty aad the behavior of the students. Ibe School 
hoXogy perso— 1 bellava sueh to ba the aaaa. 

X WOK vm XI in ntft 

t I^XXovli^ eaali of tba bakavlor aodlfleatlea eoursaa given as 
itloMalra tea baea dlatrlbatad to ovaXaaU tto eevraa. Oslag a 
itln— ilri for MSh a fvrpoaa Is falrXy tradltlooaX aad oartalaXy has 
iliaifMUMSg liiiMrial U mt toXf roport «iaatloMalra. It loan 
rMo for ite oaay ooUaatloa of «aU Mt It alao haa bl^ faoa vaXUity. 
ify of the fNoatlMMalra aaad to avaluaU the batevlor aedlfleation 

e 

raaa la proyiisi at tba oni of tbis aoftloa. 
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U.1.2. Another way to assess the program is to administer a prepost test 
to determine the technical knowledge learned during the course. Such a 
prepost questionnaire vas developed on identification of terms. A copy is 
included at the end of this section. 

U.1.3 A third way in which training effectiveness of evaluation is 
through a behavior change study. This consists of the student in the course 
applying the behavioral principles to change the behavior of a child. The 
results of a sample of behavior change studies is included in the appendix 
at the end of section 2. The report usually consists of a statement of the 
behavioral problem, a description of the subject, how the data were 
recorded, baseline treatment and treatment outcome. Flrom reports collected 

i • ■ Ci'.ic:! I wi Jholoi^' pi-ogram, almost all of the teachers 

enrolled in courses, vhlch requires the coapletion of « behavior change 
study, experience success. 

k,2.0 WORK CUramTLY URDERUAY II FALL 1972 

k.2,1 Since VWbrumry, 1972. the School Psychology Progrw has been involved 
la a project sponsored by the State Department of Education in vhlch 
•vmlumtlon of vhat hM com to be called the "■oltlplier** effect Is 
taking place, lha ■ultlpllar effect specifically entaUs training 
rapraaaatatlve school personnel fro« four counties oo the lastem Store 
la a flftaan week course In the application of bahavlor aodlf leatloo 
frlMlylas to elaaarooa —n e^s nt . Tbaae rapreaeatatlves or "wltlpliers" 
ara to ratum to their counties to dissasdnata this kaovladge. Tha 
*Wtipllara" ara baiag aupportad tbrovfb eooaultativa aarrioea and tlMlr . 

o 
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effectivcness of teaching teachers behavior modification evaluated (see 
section 2.U.2). Each multiplier is assigned to work with one teacher. 
The teachers wanting behavior modification training were divided into 
experimental and control groups. The control group received no consultative 
support services. The experimental group receives consultation and assistance 
from the "multipliers" who, in tiirn, receive continued supervision in 
helping teachers adopt a behavioral orientation, pinpointing problem 
children in class, observing and recording behavior, developing behavioral 
remediation programs, and generally imparting the principles and techniques 
learned in their fifteen week course. 

Undergraduate students from the University of Maryland have been trained 
in observational procedures to serve as independent raters of classroom 
activity for each pair of groups. The observers will rate on-task, off-task 
behavior of students in the classroom as defined by the activity the students 
were supposed to be engaged in. In addition, the amount of time the teachers 
spend on curriculum instruction vs. discipline is recorded. Rating of the 
differential frequency of positive and negative conents of the teachers 
while teaching and interacting with student will be recorded via cassette 
tape recorder and Judged by independent Jxadges. 

This eraluation procedure is innovative in that the focus and thrust 
of data coUection will reflect changes in the behavior of the teachers 
and students, rather than merely the verbal behavior or in-class performance 
of the teacher on a pre-test, posttest. FUrthenwre, it will reflect how 
effectively teachers can impart behavioral knowledge to other teachers. In 
this way, bohavior modification knowledge mey be able to be disseminated 
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more widely to increasing numbers of teachers. 
•4.3. PimJRE PLANS 

I4.3.I A symposium has been submitted to the National Association of 
School Psychologists for their consideration for the spring meeting. 
The symposium concerns evaluation of behavior modification programs. The 
conclusions from the symposixmi should be of value to school psychologists 
vhich should in turn, benefit teachers. 



APPENDIX FOR SECTION 4.1,0 
Evaluation of Behavior Modification Pr-oblems 

4.4.1 A.S.P.P, Evaluation Questionnaire 

^.^•2 Graph of A.S.P.f . Pre-Tesi 
Post-Test Rtsults 

4.4.3 Behavior Modification Questionnaire 
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\C,(^ rxnu zex of children 1 



This is a: FTA 



OTHEP 



I am a teacher 
parent 
other 



As you mny knov there is realtivel^' nev vay of '''orrlr.r 
r"il]ed b'^havior modification. V'o are intoro?ted in ho\7 wu^"^ (\\'' o 
you have had to this approach and your reaction to :t, V'oul 1 
pleane complete the rest of the forn: 

J. experience with behavior modification has been: (chofl: 

items ) . 

none at all 

talked to ethers informally about it 

been mentioned in class 

have heard lectures or presentations 

have seen a m^ovie 

have read article(s) 

have read hook)s) 

have applied it in my dealin^r with children 

other (please specify) 



2. !^y reaction to the behavior modification approach ii 

very ner;ative 

negative 

_ neutral 

positive 

very positive 

do not know enoufrh to Jud^e 



General Comments: 



